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THE YEAR 1891. 


THE year just ended is not likely to figure very largely in 
the history of music. It seems to have been a year of 
less than average artistic fruitfulness, being indeed more 
remarkable for celebrations of anniversaries and cen- 
tenaries than for productions of great works ; but those 
who live in the turmoil are bad witnesses and worse 
judges. To posterity, the grand court of appeal, we must 
leave the final decision as to the worth or worthlessness 
of what has been done in the musical world during the 
year 1891. 

Let us begin where charity begins, that is, at home— 
not, however, because Great Britain stands in need of 
charity, but because she interests us most. Comparing 
her musical doings with those of other countries, we find 
that the comparison is encouraging rather than dis- 
couraging. In London, the Crystal Palace, Philharmonic, 
Richter, Henschel, Hallé, Royal Choral Society, Bach 
Choir, Saturday and Monday Popular, and other concerts, 
flourished with renewed vigour. The provinces, too, 
distinguished themselves in many places, and on many 
occasions ; but the want of standing orchestras is still a 
serious obstacle to a quick and full development of the 
musical capabilities of the country. In this connection 
we cannot but mention with satisfaction the scheme of 
founding such an orchestra in Glasgow. As a large 
portion of the capital required is already subscribed, there 
seems to be little doubt that this brilliant idea will be 
realised in the course of the present year. 

Opera has not for many years been so successfully 
cultivated in London as it was in 1891. And here must 
be first recorded the production of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
Jvanhoe at the new Royal English Opera (Shaftesbury 
Avenue), which at once won the favour of the public and 
had a long run. Our dramatic critic remarked at the 
time, “ the composer had set himself a grave task, that of 
upholding English music as applied to serious opera. 
He has not missed his mark.” At the first performance 
distinguished themselves: Mr. Ben Davies (Ivanhoe), 
Mr. Oudin (Templar), and Miss Macintyre (Rebecca). 

On April 6th Sir Augustus Harris opened a season of 
opera at Covent Garden with a galaxy of singers such as 
had probably never been heard before. Among the ladies 
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were Albani, Giulia Ravogli, Melba, Eames, Zélie de 
Lussan, Mravina, Nordica, and Sybil Sanderson ; among 
the men, the brothers Reszke, Maurel, Van Dyck, 
Lassalle, Isnardon, Planton, and Ravelli. The works 
performed comprised Orfeo, Otello (Verdi's), Manon, Le 
Prophéte, Tannhduser, Lohengrin, Meistersinger, Roméo 
et Fuliette, Rigoletto, Aida, Fidelio, and Don Giovanni. 
Everything would have been as it should be, had there 
not been now and then a confusion of languages. That 
French operas were sung in French nobody will blame, 
though many no. doubt would prefer English; that 
several operas were sung partly in French, partly in 
Italian, and partly in English, can only be described as 
barbarous. Unfortunately those for whom the per- 
formances were prepared seem to have been as thorough 
barbarians as those who prepared them, for the audiences 
submitted to the outrage without a murmur, and the 
critics failed to protest against it, at least, with that 
vigour, firmness, and unanimity which the enormity of the 
outrage demanded. 

On the 20th of October Sir Augustus Harris began a 
series of operas in French with Gounod’s Roméo et Fulietté, 
followed by Bizet’s Carmen, Gounod’s Philémon et Baucis, 
and other works. Of the company, to a large extent 
recruited from the Opéra-Comique, were Mmes. Des- 
champs, Simmonet, and Jansen, and MM. Engel, Cossira, 
Bouvet, and Lorrain. M. Léon Jehin conducted. 

About the same time Signor Lago opened a season of 
Italian opera at the Shaftesbury. Him the Londoners 
have to thank for the introduction of Mascagni’s famous 
Cavalleria Rusticana. The cast was as follows : Turiddu, 
Signor Francesco Vignas ; Santuzza, Signorina Adelaide 
Musiani; Alfio, Signor Bombara; Lola, Mile. Marie 
Brema ; Turiddu’s mother, Miss Grace Damian. 

The great English Musical Festivals are the proudest 
ornaments and the most vivifying factors of English 
musical life.. Although the Peterborough and Lincoln 
Triennial Festival is not one of the oldest and most 
important of them, it is undeniable that last June much 
good work was done by the forces under the conductorship 
of Dr. Keeton. The principal compositions performed 
were Bennett’s Woman of Samaria, Beethoven’s Meunt 
of Olives, Gounod’s Redemption, and Schubert’s unfinished 
B minor Symphony. 
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The fifth Triennial Chester Festival (July) under Dr. 
J. C. Bridge’s direction brought an interesting array of 
works—besides Spohr’s Last Jud; ,and Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah and Song of Praise, Berlioz’s Faust, and. second 
part of Childhood of Christ, Dvotik’s Stabat Mater, 
Saint-Saéns’ Psalm XIX., Gounod’s Messe solennelle, 
Schubert’s Song of Miriam, and a novelty, the conductor’s 
cantata, Rude. 

Richer in novelties were the other two provincial 
festivals which have yet to be mentioned. The work 
first to be named in connection with the last (September) 
Hereford Festival is Dr. C. H. Parry’s De Profundis, 
next to it Dr. C. H. Lloyd’s Song of Judgment, and then 
Dr. Edward’s motet “Praise to the Holiest.” The 
principal old works that went to make up the programme 
were Sir John Stainer’s St. Mary Magdalen, Spohr’s 
Calvary, Handel’s Messiah, Mendelssohn’s Elijah and 
Song of Praise, &c. Mr. Sinclair was the chief conductor. 

At the Birmingham Festival (October) everything was 
of course done on a larger scale; not only were the 
executants more numerous, but also the new works 
specially composed for the occasion—Professor Villiers 
Stanford’s oratorio Eden, Dvotik’s Reguiem Mass, Dr. 
A. C. Mackenzie’s Veni Creator Spiritus, not to mention 
smaller and less ambitious efforts. Of the other works 
performed the most notable were J. S. Bach’s Passion 
according to St. Matthew and Berlioz’s Faust. The 
baton was held by Hans Richter, except in the Messiah, 
conducted by Mr. Stockley, and in some of the new works, 
conducted by the composers. 

In speaking of festivals we must not forget the tenth 
Triennial Handel Festival, which took place under 
Mr. Manns’ direction at the Crystal Palace on June 22nd, 
24th, and 26th. : 

Exhaustiveness is not aimed at in. this review of the 
dead year, but before passing to the Continent, we must 
mention two new English works that were produced 
elsewhere than at the festivals—namely, Professor Villiers 
Stanford’s Battle of the Baltic (London, Richter Concerts, 
July 20th), and Dr. Mackenzie’s music to Robert Buchanan’s 
att adapted from Scott’s poem (Glasgow, 

pril). 

Last year’s musical output of France strikes one as 
rather poor. Leaving out of account operettas, we find 
hardly anything worth taking into account except 
Massenet’s Le Mage (Paris Opéra, March 16th), and Alfred 
Bruneau’s Le Réve (Opéra-Comique, June), the former of 
which had only a succes @estime, and the latter, though it 
stirred up the enthusiasm of the progressists and the ire of 
the conservatives, is not likely to inspire a lasting interest. 
The provinces were more enterprising than tke capital. 
New works, works new to France, and interesting works 
shelved by Paris, were there brought toa hearing. Rouen 
distinguished itself in this respect, and Saint-Saéns and 
Lenepveu were among the composers who profited by 
this spirit of. enterprise. The great event of the year, 
however, was the performance of Wagner’s Lohengrin at 
the Paris Opéra on September 16th, after it had already 
been performed at Rouen on February 7th, and at Bordeaux 
on March 31st. The disturbances that took place on that 
occasion are too fresh in the reader’s mind to require to 
bere-told. Another first performance in France of a great 
but much older work deserves to be recorded—namely, 
that of Handel’s /srae/in Egypt, at Paris, in June. This 
grand oratorio by the unequalled master in this genre of 
composition was listened to with respect from which 
every warmer feeling was absent. The leading -concert 
institutions—the Société des Concerts (Conservatoire), 
Colonne (Chitelet), and Lamoureux (Cirque d@’Eté)— 
continued their activity as in former years. 





Musical Germany did not play an imposing part in 
1891.so far as productivity is concerned. Brahms still 
remains facile princeps. Who else can be named whose 
works are not mere ephemera, or, if more long-lived, 
are first, not fourth- or tenth-rate? Is Richard Strauss, 
is Bruckner, is Albert Becker, is Goldmark such a man? 
We shall not venture to give an answer to the question. 
None of. the German operas produced in the course of 
the year seems to have much of a future before it. 
Indeed the German operatic stage is as regards success- 
ful new works chiefly dependent on French composers— 
Massenet, Messager, Chabrier, &c. A German com- 
poser much neglected during.his lifetime received last 
year a good deal of attention. Many theatres mounted 
Peter Cornelius’s Barber of Bagdad and Cid, especially 
the former, and the Weimar theatre produced even 
Gunioed, an unfinished opera of his completed by 
Eduard Lassen. Musical festivals were held in many 
parts of Germany, but as they had no special features 
of interest, we need not expatiate on them—even the 
centenary celebration of Mozart’s birthday at Salzburg 
(July) may be passed over without comment. Of greater 
importance were the Bayreuth performances of Wagner’s 
Parsifal, Tristan und Isolde, and Tannhduser (July 19th 
to August 19th), which attracted large crowds from all 
countries, and on the whole were in every respect a great 
success. 

In Russia Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky displayed 
the greatest activity. A Spanish composer, Tomas 
Breton, whose Lovers of Teruel was performed at Prague 
and Vienna, is now frequently the subject of discussion ; 
but unanimity as to his outstanding merit has not yet 
been attained. It is otherwise with Mascagni, the 
Italian, the composer of Cavalleria Rusticana, which, 
produced in 1890, made in 1891 its way through almost 
the whole of Europe. He seems to be the greatest living 
musical genius, that is, the most richly endowed with 
strong feeling and original expression, a poet born not 
made. L’Amico Fritz, his second opera, performed at 
Rome on October 31st, though not realising the boldest 
hopes, did not cause disappointment, which was much, 
considering the unparalleled enthusiasm excited by his 
first opera. 

The number of virtuosi of established fame was but 
slightly increased in 1891. The pianist Paderewski is 
now undoubtedly the greatest favourite. Joachim and 
Sarasate are the leading violinists. But we would rather 
say no more on this subject, it is a painful one ; for we 
see coming nearer and nearer another virtuoso plague. 
For about a quarter of a century most of the virtuosi 
had made it their pride ‘to be the interpreters of the 
great masters ; they now devote themselves more and 
more to show pieces, and use the classical and romantic 
masterpieces merely for the display of their dexterity, 
strength, and affectations. 

Death was very busy in 1891, especially during the 
early part of the year. After carrying off towards the 
end of 1890 Niels Gade, he seized W. C. G. Taubert on 
January 7th, Léo Delibes on January 16th, and J. J. H. 
Verhulst on January 17th. Other losses to be deplored are 
those of the composer and librarian Frederico Parisini, the 
singer and manageress Emma Abbott, the composer and 
conductor Giulio Roberti, the ’cellist Adolf Fischer, the 
violinist August Kémpel, the organist August Haupt, 
the composer and pianist Henri Litolff, the conductor 
Franco Faccio, the composer and teacher Ferdinand 
Praeger, the composer and writer F. L. Ritter, the 

rima donna Marie Wilt, the singer, writer, and editor 

. A. Barrett, and the violinist Robert Heckmann. 

Our account of things English in this retrospect may 
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be too optimistic, and that of things Continental too 
pessimistic. Our excuse must be, that we inhabitants of 
this happy island can judge our contemporaries on the 
other side of the Channel and North Sea with almost 
the impartiality of posterity, but that this ym re is 
wanting, and penetration and judgment may play us false, 
when we look at ourselves. 








PORTRAIT SKETCHES FROM THE LIFE. 
Edited by Biographicus Minor. 


VII.—CARL TAUSIG. 


Or the pianoforte virtuosos of the second half of this 
century, none is more remarkable than the subject of the 
present portrait sketch. Carl Tausig was born at Warsaw 
on November 4th, 1841. He received his musical edu- 
cation up to the age of fourteen from his father, Aloys 
Tausig, a native of Prague and pupil of Thalberg. When 
he presented himself at Liszt’s, he took all by surprise, 
and at once became the master’s favourite pupil. Further 
on we shall see how also Wagner contributed to his 
artistic development. Tausig made his début in 1858 
at a concert under Hans von Biilow’s direction in 
Berlin ; and during the next two years was frequently 
heard in Germany. In 1862 he left Dresden, where 
he had for some time resided, and took up his abode in 
Vienna. His stay there is notable for a series of 
orchestral concerts with advanced programmes got up 
and conducted by him. Hitherto opinions as to his 
playing had been divided, many holding that there 
was too much unrestrained passion and fury about it. 
When, however, after two years of comparative retire- 
ment, he stepped once more into the arena, it was seen 
that the storm and stress period of his career was over, 
and that the Titan had become a god. He had “con- 
centrated his passionate overflowing inner man [/nmer- 
lichkeit| in that artistic repose which made him soon 
the interpreter of the masterpieces that silenced even 
the opposition.” In 1865 Tausig married and settled 
in Berlin. Four years later he founded a “Schule des 
hdhern Clavierspiels” (School for the higher develop- 
ment of pianoforte playing), which he gave up already 
in the following year. During this time he was invited 
to play at the principal concert institutions, and made 
tours in Germany and Russia. A glorious career lay 
before him, when, alas! he died of typhoid fever, at 
Leipzig on July 17th, 1871. Mr. Edward Dannreuther, 
in Sir George Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians,” describes Tausig’s playing as follows: ‘His 
manner of playing at its best was grand, impulsive, and 
impassioned, yet without a trace of eccentricity. His 
tone was superb, his touch exquisite, and his manipu- 
lative dexterity and powers of endurance such as to 
astonish even experts. He made a point of executing 
his Zours de force with perfect composure, and took pains 
to hide every trace of physical effort. His répertoire 
was varied and extensive, and he was ready to play by 
heart any representative piece by any composer of im- 
portance from Scarlatti to Liszt.” Tausig published but 
few compositions, and none of them are of much con- 
sequence. Indeed, he seems to have regretted the 
publication of some of his earlier works. For after 
the first Op. 1 (a pianoforte arrangement of the sym- 
—_ ballad Das Getsterschiff, to which he was inspired 
y a poem of M. von Strachwitz) and some other com- 
positions, he issued a second Op. 1 (Deux Etudes de 
Concert), and thus made, as it were, a new start. More 
important than his compositions—interesting though 
they be, as, for instance, the Nouvelles Soirées de 





Vienne: valses-caprices a’aprds Strauss and the Un- 
garische Zigeunerweisen—are the editions, transcriptions, 
and arrangements. His edition of a selection of studies 
from Clementi’s Gradus ad Parnassum is excellent. 
The merits of his brilliant arrangement of Weber's 
Aufforderung zum Tanze are not appreciated, and this 
is not to be wondered at, with the same unanimity. Of 
other labours of this or a similar kind, I will only notice 
his retouching of the instrumentation and solo part of 
Chopin’s E minor Concerto, and the preparation of the 
pianoforte score of Wagner’s Meistersinger. The “ Tech- 
nical Studies,” posthumously published by Ehlert, ought 
not to be forgotten : they contain excellent material for 
the modern pianist’s technical training. 

On the present occasion our thanks are due to Richard 
Wagner, Wilhelm von Lenz, and C. F. Weitzmann. 
The following extracts from the Wagner-Liszt corre- 
spondence throw a strange light upon the, in more than 
one respect, abnormally developed youth Tausig. 

Liszt to Wagner: “Here I send a wonderful fellow, 
dearest Richard. Receive him in a friendly way. 

“ Tausig will duly practise on your Erard, and play to 
you all kinds of stuff.” 

Wagner to Liszt: “You have given me great pleasure 
with little Tausig. When he came to me one morning 
with your letter, I pressed your hand warmly! He is a 
terrible youth: now I am amazed at his eminently 
developed intelligence, now at his mad nature. He must 
become something que extraordinary, if he becomes 
anything at all. ith his fearfully excessive cigar- 
smoking and tea-drinking, with the total lack of all 
prospect of a beard, he alarms me, as the young ducks 
the hen, who has hatched them inadvertently, when they 
go into the water What he will turn out I cannot 
imagine, but from me he does not get brandy and rum. 
I would certainly have taken him into my house if we 
would not have’ mutually incommoded each other by 
pianoforte playing; so then I located him as near me 
as possible in a den where he is only to sleep and work, 
and as to the other business of the day, he may do it in 
my house. But he does little honour to my table, which, 
in spite of my grass-widowership, is quite passably kept up ; 
he seats himself almost always at table declaring he has 
no appetite, which gives me so much the less pleasure 
that I know this arises from his having had previously a 
great deal of cheese or confectionery. In this way he 
torments me really constantly, and eats nothing but my 
biscuits, with which my wife supplies even me very 
sparingly. Walks are an abomination to him: never- 
theless he asserts he will go willingly, whenever I say I 
will leave him at home; then after the first half hour 
he argues that he has already walked four hours. Thus 
then has my childless marriage been suddenly blessed 
with a rich catastrophe, and I enjoy in rapid draughts 
the quintessence of paternal cares and troubles. And 
this has now often done me much good ; it was a superb 
diversion, for which I—as I said—thank you very much! 
you knew my want. Naturally, the youth gives me also, 
in addition to that, great pleasure: though he behaves 
like a boy, he nevertheless talks, for the most part, like 
a man, and indeed, one of acute calibre. I may discuss 
with him any kind of subject, he knows how to follow 
me precisely with clearness and great receptivity. More- 
over, it is just as touching and pathetic when the youth 
shows me a so deep, tender feeling, and a so far-reaching, 
sensitive sympathy, that he comes irresistibly near to 
me. Musically he is likewise enormously gifted, and his 
furious pianoforte-playing makes me tremble. Then I 
cannot but think always of you, and represent to myself 
your remarkable influence on these now already so 
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numerous and often greatly gifted youths: I cannot do 
otherwise than call you happy, and most cordially admire 
your harmonious nature and existence.” 

“T lately wrote you very frankly about this young 
T.; but two of his traits obliterated everything, and 
attach me to him so that I even could put much con- 
fidence in him ; this boundless love of his for you, the 
total cessation of all ill-manneredness as soon as you 
are spoken of, his most tender and deep reverence for 
you ; then—secondly—the beautiful warmth and cordial 
friendship with which he at all times remembers X. : 
also in the case in question he has defended him in a 
truly touching way, so as always to remember with full 
enthusiasm only his heart and his intellectual qualities. 
If it were not for these two traits, 1 might almost not 
know what to think of the young man, who otherwise 
expresses himself unsparingly about God and all the 
world. Strange that your reproach should reach him 
here, and there was a peculiar despairing question in 
his glance, when he communicated to me the contents of 
your letter. ‘But under such experiences the youth must 
ripen tremendously quickly, almost too quickly. 

“The young Titan lapses sometimes into distractions 
and ebullitions, against which one must warn him, if one 
wishes him well. His quite extraordinary abilities, and 
also oftentimes his charming, engaging nature, dispose 
me almost to exaggerated indulgence for him. I do not 
conceal my sincere love and partiality for this remark- 
able specimen of a ‘Future-Liszt’—as people called T. 
in Vienna. But just on this account I demand of him 
that he should prove himself in every respect a brave 
and orderly fellow.” 

As I have not room to quote the whole of W. von 
Lenz’s essay on Carl Tausig (No. 3 of Die grossen 
Pianoforte-Virtuosen unscrer Zeit), | must content myself 
with a few extracts :— 

“There are people who on their first appearance 
make a permanently favourable impression, Tausig must 
be ranked among these rare people. 

“Late in the autumn of 1868 I went for the purpose 
of hearing Tausig to the castle of reason [Vernun/ftburg] 
of Europe, Berlin. 

“I became ill and had to keep to my room in the 
hotel. I wrote to Tausig, whom I did not know per- 
sonally, saying how much I regretted not being yet able 
to call upon him. Ina few hours a young man, some- 
what under the middle height, stood, full of amiable 
simplicity, before me. ‘I am Tausig ; as you cannot 
come to me, I have come to you; I shall come every 
day, twice ifI can. You came from Liszt’s house, so did 
I, we are comrades, I am at your disposal in Berlin.’ 
This was not my reception at Chopin’s, this was Berlin, 
this was not Paris. This was German cordiality, no 
conventional ceremony, and yet Tausig held in Berlin 
the same position which Chopin did in Paris. 

«Shall I have a pianoforte brought here for you?’ he 
asked. ‘I have some very good ones.’ 

“I was soon able to visit him inthe Taubenstrasse, 
where he lived. When I arrived he was not athome. ‘I 
shall wait for your master,’ I said to the maid-servant, and 
walked, sécut meus est mos, straight up to the book-case in 
the first'room. Here I read on elegant bindings, first of all 
the names of the great German philosophers. I was less 
astonished than agreeably surprised. 1 was a long time 
alone, took out one book after another, and had come 
upon Arthur Schopenhauer, when Tausig laid his hand 
on my shoulder, saying, ‘Good books, are they not? 
‘They are my favourites, and not only in the case; they 
are much read! But below. are my Vaturalien (thus 
he jestingly called the natural historians), but your 





book is there also. Do you not believe it? Here 
it is!” 

“¢ Have you read it? Honestly?’ 

“He hesitated before answering, looked frankly into 
my eyes, and said, ‘I have read the French one; it made 
at the time a great sensation at Liszt’s house.’ 

“That is the bad one,’ I replied, ‘read the German ; 
but only the last volume will interest you, containing the 
discussion of the last works; for instance, the A major 
sonata, Op. 101, for which Holz and others of Vienna 
furnished me with new data.’ 

“*The A major is amongst them? That is my 
favourite! That will be attended to! [Das wird 
“desorgt/”| shall read it yet to-day.’ He took the 
book and laid it on the table in the salon. 

“On this my first visit there was no combat at the 
pianoforte. 1 purposely avoided it. Tausig said, ‘We 
seem to have known each other a/ways, and you must 
come every day. If on entering you should hear a din 
of pianofortes, it is the pupils! Escape to my study, 
there stands the best instrument, there you will find some 
scores, the newspapers, and, I think, the best cigars in 
Berlin. If the din still goes on, play it down ; that is 
what I do, for other people give lessons in my house as 
well; in fact, I am collective! but I shall not stand it 
long. Onemore /us¢rum and I shall go to the university 
and refresh myself. I shall study philosophy and natural 
history and, if possible, live without a pianoforte. Will 
you come with me? What do you think of Heidelberg? 
or somewhere where a great philosopher presides ? 
Berlin is too exciting; have you not found itso? But I 
love Berlin, I love it very much, but five years more of 
being collective and I shall say, ‘Johanna geht, und 
nimmer kehrt ste wieder’ (Joan goes and will never 
return). This was his way! How widely different to 
the iron bonds of fashion in Paris! 

“On my second visit, Tausig played me the A major 
sonata, Op. 101,as I had never heard it played before ; 
the first movement became an idyl; the finale with the 
fugue, treated in this manner, a revelation to me. 

“T said, ‘ You divide the second subject (in the finale) 
before the fugue commences, as it were between two 
wind instruments. I heard, so to speak, oboes.’ 

“*How gladIam! That is indeed what I intended. 
I have told no one of it.’ 

“The nuance in your touch tells it,’ I replied. 

“This seemed to please him. 

“* One can play the first movement “ guasi-chitarra,” 
I remarked. 

“*Two guitars—four if you ‘like!’ He played the 
movement so that one heard guitars, and said, ‘ But our 
legato is nevertheless better ; let us keep to the grand 
style, Beethoven is capable of no geare-manner. 

“¢] shall now play to you Chopin’s A flat major 
Polonaise ; it is a little speciality of mine!’ 

“ Never did I hear the triumphant stupendously difficult 
piece played with such perfection, with the easy mastery, 
correct, total setting aside of the mechanical difficulties ! 
The trio with the descending, sweeping octaves, filled me 
with an astonishment which I freely expressed. 

“¢That can never be surpassed !’ I cried. ‘How can 
you play these octaves so smoothly, so sonorously, at this 
tremendous pace, murmuring pianissimo, thundering 
fortissimo ?? 

““*T said it was a little speciality of mine! See, my 
hand is small, and I roll it up stilb more; my left hand 
has, so to speak, a natural fall from the thumb to the 
fourth finger, so that I come naturally on the four notes 
(E, Dg, of B); it is like a natural play (he smiled). I can 
do it as /ong as you like, it does not fatigue me, it is 
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written for me ; but you try once the four notes with doth 
hands, and yet you will not make it so loud. We tried 
it. ‘See, see! It is quite good, very good, but not so 
loud as I play it, and after a couple of bars you are 
already tired, and so are the octaves. I think no one 
equals me in this passage, but how few understand that ! 
It is just the trotting of the Polish Light Cavalry !’ 

“But the greatest artistic moment to me was the 
exposition of the principal motive every time it came in. 
There were Poles intoxicated with victory, carrying off 
their beautiful ladies with them in the dance ! 

“*T have heard ¢hree scales in my life: Tausig in this 
Polonaise, Liszt in the Scherzo in Op. 106 by Beethoven, 
Henselt in the A minor study by Chopin. These are the 
“ Amazon” streams of the pianoforte, they extend over 
the whole, and are inimitable! ’ 

“ Tausig said: ‘ No mortal being can be compared to 
Liszt ; he lives on a lonely height !’ 

“Do you play Weber also ?’ I inquired. 

“*T do not care to do so, for I do not care to expose 
my deepest feelings, and one does that with Weber, don’t 
you think so? I play for art and think when I have 
satisfied art I have also satisfied man! However, I have 
often played the Conceréstiick, but it is not in my line as 
is Beethoven’s E) major Concerto ; that is my speciality.’ 

“ Difficulties were literally unknown to him; he 
rendered the intricate and complicated passages: with the 
same ease as the simple ones; I might almost say with 
more ease ! 

“Tausig’s left hand was a second right. Tausig never 
seemed even to perceive difficulties! Anton Rubinstein 
called him the infallible, Liszt characterised his fingers as 
brazen, Sérow said to me for years whenever we were 
discussing pianists : ‘Hear Tausig! Hear Tausig !’ 

“What above all characterised Tausig was that he 
never played for effect, he only played the piece—an 
objectivity which the general public cannot understand. 
It wants to know each time that serpents are strangled 
how thick and dangerous they were, and judges of this 
from the demeanour of the performers. The general 
public thinks that what is easily overcome is not difficult, 
and the son or daughter at home might also play it! 
But it was just,the absolute external calmness and im- 
perturbability of bearing in Tausig which crowned his 
virtuosity. 

“ Well might Tausig say,asI1 heard : ‘I am no private 
player, 1am a public player; only in public have I.com- 
mand of a// my resources !’” ; 

The following remarks by the theorist C. F. Weitzmann 
are excerpted from his pamphlet Der /etzte der Virtuosen 
(The last of the Virtuosos) :— 

“Franz Liszt, who gave him the key to his own very 
extensive conquests, to which alone the pianoforte owes 
its present power, characterises him by the words: ‘If 
Briareus with his hundred hands and fifty-heads had 
undertaken ‘to play the piano, he would yet not have 
surpassed Tausig with his brazen fingers.’ Carl Tausig 
is the Mephistopheles among virtuosos. With demoniacal 
power he freezes our blood or makes it flow like flame 
through our veins by the calm execution of the most 
daring feats or of the stormy representation of unre- 
strained passion. The power and certainty of his per- 
formances border on the incredible. We have seen how 
when he was playing over a new score its loose leaves fell 
on the keys ; to his brazen fingers this was no obstacle ; 
with the swiftness of lightning they dashed through the 
paper, flung it out of the way, and triumphantly pro- 
ceeded with the columns of notes victoriously broken 
through, which had been again placed on the desk. Like 
his master Liszt, he also draws from the pianoforte now 





the sweetly caressing tones of flutes, now the sharp 
piercing sounds of wind-instruments, and now the 
chords of the organ that thrill through bone and marrow.” 

“Tausig solves his problem only in his own unusual 
manner, he knows no tradition and despises all imita- 
tion. From the dreamily sentimental Chopin he takes 
the world-weariness and exhibits him in his creative 
primitive force and fulness of fantasy. He leads us into 
the weird depths of the works of Beethoven and 
Schumann, discovers in their gloomy shafts new veins 
of precious metals, new layers of rare jewels, and makes 
the discovered treasures flash before us with the most 
brilliant fire. His renderings recall the healthy and 
vigorous nature of a primeval forest, whose gigantic 
trunks are luxuriantly surrounded by wild, strange 
creepers, and whose intricate and overbranched paths 
now afford a free view of the distance that awakens 
our longing, now lead past wildly roaring cascades, and 
now conduct to refreshing resting-places.” 








THE ORGAN WORKS OF J. S. BACH. 
EDITED BY W. T. BEsT. 
(Continued from Vol. XX1., p. 175.) 

THIRD SERIES.* 


WITH the present series we reach the smaller com- 
positions for organ, applying the term, of course, to the 
dimensions of the works now to be considered ; for, in 
one way or other, the stamp of greatness is on them all. 
As this commences a new series, it will not be 
improper for me to preface my examination of the text 
by a few general remarks. These must needs be, prac- 
tically, mere repetitions of what was said at the outset. 
In the first place, the same careful scrutiny of the 
authorities for each number is as apparent here as in 
the larger works preceding ; the left-hand part is clearly 
defined, and the entry of the different “voices” or parts 
is shown by placing the rests to indicate which part or 
voice is silent, the fugal structure being thus easy to 
trace; the notation is treated in the same manner as 
before, and such details as graces are retained or not 
according to the preponderance of evidence for or 
against them. As mentioned before, the whole has been 
reduced to manuscript in order to present the design in 
the clearest possible manner, pos the phrasing, regis- 
tering, and gar ong are all carefully indicated. 

None of the pieces in this Series have been 


published as yet by the Bach-Gesellschaft, so that 


comparison can only be made with the text of the 
Peters’ edition, as, unfortunately, I am not in a position 
to consult the Berlin MSS. 

No. 26, Fugue in G minor :— 





This forms No. 7 of Vol. IV., p. 42, in Peters, Dr. 
Griepenkerl basing his edition on copies by Kittel, 
Krebs, and Kellner. Spitta, in speaking of this Fugue, 
with its very beautiful theme, and masterly flow of 
writing, draws attention to some characteristics which 
make it inferior to later works, and assigns it to the 
earliest part of the Weimar period (1708—1717). 

To proceed with the examination of the text. The 
differences are very few, the first occurring on page 407, 





* Augener’s Edition, Nos. 9,846 to 9,853. 
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line 2, bars 2 and 3, given in Peters (p. 42,1. 4, b. 2 
and 3) as (4) below :— 























This, it will be observed, is one of those distinctions 
that only appeal to the eye; but as the semiquavers 
are part of the counterpoint on the theme, it would 
seem proper that they should continue in the form in 
which they first appear—in the ninth bar of the fugue. 
It will be observed, further, that the long holding notes 
in the top part (Best, pp. 407—9) have a shake mark in 
both editions, although in parentheses in Peters ; when 
these notes occur in the middle part (Best, pp. 410—11), 
the shake is again indicated, but omitted in Peters. 
Beyond these discrepancies the text of both editions 
agrees in every detail. 

No. 27, Fugue in C minor :— 


Ex. 100. 
ath. 





To be found in the same volume of Peters’ edition, 
forming No. 6, p. 36. Students will note the remark, 
“On a theme by Legrenzi,” placed by Mr. Best at the 
head of this work. A brief explanation on this point 
may be useful. Dr. Griepenkerl in his preface states 
that this fugue was printed after the Autograph in the 
possession of Capellmeister Guhr, after comparison with 
copies by Kellner and belonging to Hauser. “Many 
manuscripts,” he says, “ have on the title this addition : 
Thema Legrenzianum elaboratum cum subjecto pedaliter 
ab J. S. Bach It is not improbable that the theme 
was taken from Giovanni Legrenzi . . . .. we have, 
however, made no use of this remark because it is not in 
the Autograph.” Since then, according to Spitta, the Auto- 
graph has disappeared, but the superscription just quoted 
is on the copy in the Andreas Bach MS. volume referred 
to in the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, Vol. XXI., p. 174. 
This, Spitta considers a trustworthy authority. “Le- 
grenzi’s name will be handed down to posterity by Bach 
and Handel, both of whom have treated subjects from 
his works.” (Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians,” Vol. II., p. 114.) Giovanni Legrenzi, organist 
and composer, was born about 1625 at Clusone, near 
Bergamo. He was appointed maestro di cappella of St. 
Mark’s, Venice, in 1685, and died in that city in July, 
1690. The fugue on Legrenzi’s theme is a double 
fugue, each theme being independently worked out 
before both are united. A “broad independent scheme,” 
as Spitta remarks, “new at that time.” The free ap- 
pendage, or cadenza, although in the Autograph, Grie- 
penkerl considers to have been afterwards rejected by 
the composer, and Kellner’s MS. is without it. This 
“brilliant display,” after the style of Frohberger and 
Buxtehude, makes it appear evident, Spitta thinks, that 
the fugue was written not later than 1708 or 1709. The 
general treatment also warrants this assumption. And 
now for the text. The first point of difference will be 
found on comparing Best, p. 414, 1. 3, b. 1, with Peters, 
p. 37,1. 3, b. 4, the readings being respectively as (a) 
and (4):— ° : 














Ex. 1o1. 


2) {= SS = 
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When the second theme enters in the pedal part, there 


is a difference: in Best, p. 415, 1. 1, b. 1, as (a); in 
Peters, as (4) :— 





(2) 





r - 


























The same thing will be found five bars farther on, Peters 
again having the simplified form, and still another instance 
occurs in Best, p. 418, 1. 3, b. 2. A slight difference in a 
single group of notes, treble, will be observed at the end 
of bar 4, second line, p. 415, in Best as (a), Peters, as 


Ex. . 
“Gy ® 





- : 7 





On p. 416, 1. 3, b. 1, the second note, g, in the treble is, 
in Peters, replaced by a quaver rest. P. 417, 1.2, b. 1, 
middle stave, the ¢ in last group is marked flat, but not 
so in Peters. In the next bar, the last note, treble, 
5 natural, has a flat in parenthesis over it, but no such 
indication in Peters. In the last bar on this page the 
middle part reads as (a) in Best, and as (4) in Peters :— 











A more important divergence will be seen on com- 
paring Best, p. 418, 1. 2, b. 4 and 5, with Peters, p. 40, 
l. 1, b. 2 and 3. In the first case the extract (a) refers to 
the second and third beats in the bar, and in the other 
ee first and second ; Peters giving the reading marked 


Ex. 105. 


@) éo ies ee ed 
0 GE ets Heed 


Bars 2 and 3 of the third line present a similar instance, 
but limited to the third beat in bar 2, and the first in bar 
3; Peters reading as (4) :— 














Ex. 106. 








In the first bar, p. 419, second voice, last beat, Peters’ 
edition has, instead of the two quavers, 4, a, a crotchet, 
6, and also 4, instead of g, the last note of that line, 
treble. In bar 2, line 2, the last 4, second beat, treble, is, 
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in Peters, marked natural ; and the last beat, tenor, has, 
instead of /, crotchet, f, a, quavers. It will be seen that 
the second bar of the cadenza is built on a chord of the 
seventh on C, with, of course, e #a‘ura/: whether the e’s 
in the preceding measure should also be natural may be 
open to question. Mr. Best has placed above them, in 
parentheses, the suggested inflection, but there is no such 
indication in Peters. In the second line, p. 421, last bar, 
the final group of semiquavers, with the minim following, 
are assigned to the pedal ; and in the last bar but one of 
the fugue, the pedal note is of the same duration as 
the chord played by the left hand, but in Peters it is 
shorter by a quaver. There is just one more difference 
which may be quoted: it is the last beat in this same 
penultimate bar. It stands in Best as (a), in Peters as 


(4) :— 


These minute differences must be left to speak for 
themselves. I make no comment upon them, as beyond 
the two editions in question I have no authorities to 
consult. It is to be hoped the Bach-Gesellschaft will 
soon publish the remaining Organ Works of the master. 


STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 
(To be continued.) 








THE PIANOFORTE TEACHER: 


A Collection of Articles intended for Educational purposes, 
CONSISTING OF 
ADVICE AS TO THE SELECTION OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 
PIECES WITH REGARD TO DIFFICULTY, AND SUGGESTIONS 
AS TO THEIR PERFORMANCE. 
By E. PAUER, 
Principal Professor of Pianoforte at the Royal College of Music, &c. 


(Continued from Vol. XXI,, page 274.) 
STEP I.—DUETS. 


Gurlitt, Cornelius. 12 progressive sonatinas for piano- 
forte duet, leading from the easiest up to the difficulty 
of Clementi’s first sonatina in C major :— 

No. 1. Spahn, C. This very easy sonatina (C major) 
consists of three very short movements ; its simplicity 
makes it an agreeable lesson for the youthful student. 

No. 2. Schmitt, Jacques. Sonatina in c. Each of 
the first two movements fills only one page, whilst the 
third (Allegretto) with a trio in F, covers two pages. 
It is a natural, pleasing little work. 

No. 3. Sahn, C. Sonatina in G. Two movements. 
This sonatina is a little more difficult than No.1; but the 
difficulty really consists only in having to think of the 
sharp—and a good ear will soon overcome this not at all 
great obstacle. 

No. 4. André, A. Sonatina in G. Two movements ; 
first is very melodious, the second neat and grace- 
ul. 

No. 5. André, A. Sonatina in F. Two movements, 
each one page long. The first movement has a pastoral 
character, whilst the second demands a sharp rhythmical 
accent. 

No. 6. Schmitt, Jacques. Sonatina in D. With regard 
to the two sharps, the teacher is invited to consider 
whether this sonatina ought not to be taken in Step II. ; 
the technical difficulty is very little. The Rondo (Alle- 
gretto) is a very pleasing piece. 


No. 7. Gurlitt, C. Op. 149, No. 1. Sonatina in F. 
The three movements are melodious and cannot but give 
pleasure to the youthful student. 

No. 8. Schmitt, Jacques. Sonatina in G. Three 
movements. A work highly to be recommended in as 
far as it offers different characters of expression. The 
youthful student will particularly like to play the charming 
Andantino. 

No. 9. Gurilitt, Cornelius. Sonatina in A minor. The 
teacher is invited to consider whether this sonatina might 
not better be taken in Step II. ; not on account of any 
technical difficulty, but for the reason that a little more 
freedom in the treatment will guarantee a better effect. 

No. 10. Enckhausen, H. Sonatina inc. Two move- 
ments. Agreeable, natural, and entertaining ; very easy, 
and practically written. 

No. 11. Gurittt, Cornelius. Sonatina in F. Three 
movements. The melody of the first movement reminds 
of the German national song “ Briiderlein fein,” but will 
for this reason not be the less acceptable—a very short 
Adagio leads in a spirited Finale. 

No. 12. Mozart, W. A. Sonatina in G—belongs to 
Step II. 

urlitt, Cornelius. Rondinos, leading from the easiest 
up to the difficulty of Clementi’s sonatina in C major :— 

No. 1. Schmitt, Jacques. Rondino in D. Very bright 
and amusing. 

No. 2. Czerny, Cari. Rondino in Cc, in the movement 
of a minuet. 

No. 3. Spahn, C. Rondino in A minor. The theme 
is in the character of a national (Russian) melody. Very 
pleasing. 

No. 4. Pleyel, Ignaz. 
bright and cheerful. 

No. 5. Diéabelli, Anton. Rondino in G, practically 
written and affording a good deal of variety of ex- 
pression. 

No. 6. Reinecke, Cari. Rondino ir D; on account of 
the key, this rondino might perhaps better be taken in 


Step Il. STEP II. 


Rondino in G, exceedingly 


Gurlitt, Cornelius. 


Progressive sonatinas for piano- 
forte duet, leading from Clementi’s first sonatina in C 
major up to the difficulty of Beethoven’s sonatina, Op. 49, 
No. 2, in G major :— 

No. 13. Kuhlau, Fred. Sonatina inc. Three move- 


ments. The first has a somewhat stately expression, 
whilst the second (Andante) is very melodious. The 
Rondo will be particularly liked by the student, as it is 
fresh and cheerful. 

No. 14. Gurlitt, Cornelius. Sonatina in G. Three 
movements. The teacher must invite the pupil to count 
well and most accurately in the first movement and to 
play with the greatest precision; the last movement 
requires a certain brilliancy of execution. 

No. 15. Haslinger, Tobias. Sonatina in A minor. The 
first movement must be well dotted and ought to have an 
almost stringent expression. The “ Rondo Siciliano,” 
again, must be played softly and with a good deal of 
expression. 

No. 16. Schmitt, Jacques. Sonatina in A minor. 
Three movements, of which the first must be brilliant, 
the second very singing, and the last very well rhyth- 
misized. 

No. 17. Rohde, E. Sonatina inc. Three movements, 
A well written and very entertaining work. 

No. 18.- Clementi, Muzio. Sonatina in F. Three 
movements. This is a very effective arrangement of 
Clementi’s well known “ Solo Sonatina.” 





No. 19. Reinecke, Carl. Sonatina in A minor. Four 
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movements : of these, the second, a mazurka, will find 
most friends ; but the whole sonatina is very entertaining. 

No. 20. Rohde, E. Sonatina in F, Three movements ; 
the entire work is very melodious and fascinating. 

No. 21. Wanhaill, /. B. Sonatina in G. Three move- 
ments, of which the first (Adagio) offers a capital oppor- 
tunity to learn to divide the bar, whilst the second 
(Minuetto) demands a strong accent, the last (Allegretto) 
requires a very cheerful expression. 

No. 22. Loeschhorn, Albert. Sonatina in Cc. Three 
movements ; the first has a stately, the second a gentle 
and soft, the third a very animated expression. 

No. 23. Reinecke, Carl, Sonatina in FE flat. Of the 
three movements the third (Tempo di Minuetto) is de- 
cidedly the most pleasing, but the first one offers an 
excellent opportunity for playing in strict time. 

No. 24. Loeschhorn, Albert. : Sonatina in F, All three 
movements are excellent, for they are melodious, natural, 
and flowing. 

Kirchner, F. “Sanssouci, Galop brillant,” inc. Op. 
232. This galop is exceedingly animated, and particularly 
useful for ‘“ penny readings,” school treats, &c.—its 
brightness and natural joviality will gain many friends. 

Kirchner, F. “ Reiterstiick” (The Horseman) in D. 
Op. 251. The character of this piece is also exceedingly 
cheerful and bright. 

Gurlitt, Cornelius. Rondinos for pianoforte duet, 
leading from Clementi’s first sonatina in C up to the 
difficulty of Beethoven’s sonatina, Op. 49, No. 2, in 
G major :— 

No. 7. Kuhlau, F. Rondo in D. Very capricious 
and whimsical but highly effective. 

No. 8. Haydn, Joseph. RondinoinF. The universally 
admired qualities of Haydn’s compositions, richness and 
solidity of substance, clearness and symmetry of con- 
struction, and fascinating charm of melody, are here’ well 
represented. 

No. 9. Weber, Carl M. von. Rondino in c. The 
naiveté and simplicity of Webe1’s music exercise an 
irresistible charm on the performer and listener, and thus 
this rondino will be received with sincere joy by the 
family circle. 

No. 10. Wicodé, J. L. Rondo after the impromptu, 
arranged by C. Gurlitt. This interesting piece ought to 
be played with a good deal of animation and life ; the 
pupil will do well to practise it at first slowly. 

No. 11. Scarlattt, Domenico. Rondo in A minor. A 
charming, quaint, and highly interesting piece. 

No. 12. Moszkowski, M.. “Walzer.” Rondo, ar- 
ranged by C. Gurlitt. ‘This rondo is to be considered as 
a preparatory study to perform later on the celebrated 
and beautiful five waltzes of the same composer. 

(To be continued.) 


Our Magasine of Good Words. 


THE old definition of beauty in the Roman school of 
painting was, ¢/ pzit wed?uno—multitude in unity; and 
there is no doubt that such is the principle of beauty.— 
S. T. Coleridge. 

IN the arts the idea is everything; the technical 
apparatus destined to express the idea should be in the 
second place. Beethoven said: “Music is the bond 
which unites the life of the mind with the life of the 
senses ; it is the only incorporeal, introduction to the 
superior world of knowledge, this world which embraces 
man, but which he in his turn would not know how to 
embrace.”—W. von Lenz. 

NOTHING is easier than to find fault—nothing so diffi- 
cult as to do some real work.—George Eliot. 











CRITICISM very often consists in measuring the 
learning and wisdom of others, either by our own 
ignorance or by our little technical and pedantic partial- 
ities and prejudices.—//orace Smith. 

THE word “to play” is very beautiful, as the playing 
of an instrument must be a playing with it. He who 
does not play with the instrument does not play it.—QA. 
Schumann. 

OF this quality [distinction] the world is impatient ; 
it chafes against it, rails at it, insults it, hates it: it 
ends by receiving its influence, and by undergoing its 
law. This quality at last inexorably corrects the 
world’s blunders, and fixes the world’s ideals.—J/atthew 
Arnold. 

MUSIC must derive its magic influence from the af- 
finity of the hearer’s soul with a higher state. Dr. 
Newman may well ask whether such magic sounds are 
not the echoes of some higher sphere, and of more 
than material harmonies? “Can it be,” he exclaims, 
“‘that those mysterious stirrings of heart and keen emo- 
tions, and strange yearnings after we know not what, 
and awful impressions from we know not whence, should 


be wrought in us by what is unsubstantial, and comes - 


and goes, and begins and ends in itself? It is not so; 
it cannot be, No, they were escaped from some higher 
sphere ; they are the outpourings of eternal harmony in 
the medium of exalted sound ; they are echoes from our 
home.”—G. D. Haughton. 

HE who would advance in any department of know- 
ledge must know what others have done before him.— 
B. B. Edwards. 

THE grand schoolmaster is Practice.—Car/y/e. 

TASTE is only to be educated by contemplation not of 
the tolerably good, but of the truly excellent.—Goethe. 

A SLOW, lingering voluntary, such as the wind plays of 
an amber autumn evening on the xolian harp of its 
pines.—George MacDonald. 

Jessica; | am never merry when I hear sweet music. 

Lorenzo: The reason is, your spirits are attentive.— 
Shakespeare. 

How much more should we often progress in art, as 
in all things, if we only condescended to go back to the 
beginning! “Pride,” said Sir W. Hamilton, “is a 
powerful impediment to progress in knowledge.” It is 
indeed a deadly foe to true nobility, wherein is humility 
and teachableness.—Z. A. Grodno. 

MUSIC is the only sensual gratification which mankind 
may indulge in to excess without injury to their moral or 
religious feelings. [ ? ? ? ]}—Addison. 

THE temper by which right taste is formed is charac- 
teristically patient. It dwells upon what is submitted to 
it. It does not trample upon it, lest it should be pearls, 
even though it look like husks. It is a good ground, 
soft, penetrable,- retentive ; it does not send up thorns of 
unkind thoughts to choke the weak seed ; it is hungry 
and thirsty too, and drinks all the dew that falls on it. 
It is an honest and good heart, that shows no too ready 
springing before the sun be up, but fails not afterwards ; 
it is distrustful of itself, so as to be ready to believe, and 
to try all things, and yet so trustful of itself, that it will 
neither quit what it has tried, nor take anything without 
trying. And the pleasure which it has in things that it 
finds true and good is so great, that it cannot possibly 
be led aside by any tricks of fashion, or diseases of 
vanity ; it cannot be cramped in its conclusions by 
partialities and hypocrisies ; its visions and its delights 
are too penetrating, too living, for any whitewashed 
object or shallow fountain long to endure or supply. It 
clasps all that it loves so hard, that it crushes it if it be 
hollow.— Ruskin. 
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OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


SWAN HENNEssSy’s Study (Perles musicales, 9), is one 
of those pieces in which the emotional and technical 
elements are almost evenly balanced. It is therefore a 
“study” in the true sense of the word. The composer 
has most ingeniously maintained throughout the piece the 
figure which appears in the first ,bar, entrusting it to the 
left hand in the middle portion with the happiest effect. 
Were we asked to bestow a title on this piece, we should 
call it “ The Wail of the Wild West Wind.” If the com- 
poser meant something more human, he must forgive us. 
The “wild wail” is there—whether of wind or human 
soul it is not in the province of music to tell. 








LETTER FROM. LEIPZIG. 


Or the numerous concerts that have taken place since last 
month, one of the most noteworthy was the historical vocal 
recital given by Frau Amalie Joachim to illustrate the rise and 
growth of the ‘‘Lied”—a very interesting subject surely, 
demanding moreover much artistic perceptiveness and catholicity 
of taste for its proper presentation. Frau Joachim proved 
equal to the task, and carried through a really arduous pro- 
gramme with complete success. Her voice is still quite beautiful 
and shows no signs of wear. Fraulein Eibenschiitz (pupil of 
Madame Schumann) gave a pianoforte recital'at Bliithner’s Rooms, 
and deserves mention for her really admirable renderings of 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 111, and Schumann’s ‘‘ Etudes sym- 
phoniques.” At the third of Professor Kretzschmar’s Academic 
Concerts, the programme consisted entirely of works by Beet- 
hoven. It included the ‘‘ Coriolanus Overture,” the Fourth Con- 
certo played by Herr Barth, of Berlin, and the Ninth Symphony. 
Herr Barth gave an excellent rendering of the pianoforte 
concerto, but the support he received from the orchestra was 
marked by much greater zeal than discretion, and to the Ninth 
Symphony the band proved quite incapable of giving a'worthy 
interpretation. Somebody made a mess of the horn solo, there 
was another muddle in the cadenza for the solo voices, and 
other faults, chief among which were the unwarrantable liberties 
which Dr. Kretzschmar took with the /emf#z. When will people 
learn that ‘‘ good time” is one of the chief ingredients of a good 
performance, and that nothing spoils a great work sooner than 
that eternal /empo rubato, which has, alas! become so fashion- 
able of late years ? 

At the theatre the Mozart centenary has been celebrated by 
performances of the principal works of the Salzburg master, and 
also by a Mozart concert. Fraulein Doxat and Herr Schelper 
having unfortunately been ill, the performances hardly reached 
the high level we had hoped for. The less said about them the 
better. The concert, on the other hand, conducted by Herr 
Capellmeister Paur was a great success. It opened with the 
magnificent Symphony in G minor, which was enthusiastically 
received. Next came the beautiful but rarely heard Concerto in 
C minor, admirably played by Herr Professor Dr. Carl 
Reinecke. It was rapturously received, the player being five 
times recalled to the platform, and presented with a wreath. 
Frau Baumann, our excellent vocalist, was much applauded 
for her excellent rendering of three songs by Mozart. One of 
them, the ‘‘ Forget Me Not,” is, we believe, now considered 
apocryphal. The ‘‘ Concertante ” for violin and viola, and the 
overture to 7Z7tus completed the programme. The former 
was clearly but rather coldly played by Messrs. Prill and 
Unkenstein. It is strange that many persons labour under the 
impression that Mozart demands no feeling for his proper 
interpretation, There could hardly be a greater mistake. 

Asa matter of course, the Gewandhaus had a Mozart cele- 
bration. The seventh concert on the 3rd of December was set 
apart for this purpose. “It opened with the very poetical and 
devotional ‘*‘ Ave Verum,” which was exquisitely sung. It was 
succeeded by a well-written prologue tastefully written by 
Rudolph von Gottschall, and well recited by Fraulein Mancke. 
The “ Requiem” was, however, the chief attraction. In place 
of the three movements, or rather two and a portion of another, 





composed by Siissmayer, the “Sanctus,” ‘‘ Benedictus,” and 
“ Agnus Dei,” from the Mass in F were used. The per- 
formance was unexceptionable. Great care had been taken 
that the programme should be pure Mozart. In the second part 
we had the Pianoforte Concerto’in B flat and the ‘‘ Jupiter 
Symphony ;” the first played by Dr. Reinecke with a thorough 
appreciation of its many beauties. 

But we have anticipated the order of events by speaking of 
the seventh Gewandiatn Concert. To return to the fifth. 
Schumann’s Manfred was the chief attraction, and as usual 
made a deep impression. At the same concert there was a fine 
performance of Beethoven’s “Coriolanus Overture,” and of 
Brahms’ ‘‘ Schicksalslied.”” -We never remember to have heard 
a finer performance than that of Brahms’ masterpiece. It 
was perfect in every detail. One of Mendelssohn’s organ 
sonatas was also performed on this occasion. 

The sixth concert opened with Mendelssohn’s overture, ‘‘ The 
Hebrides,” and concluded with Beethoven’s Second Symphony. 
Herr d’Albert played the Schumann concerto, and three solo 
pieces by Liszt. The world-wide celebrity of d’Albert renders 
it quite needless for me to speak in his praise. As a virtuoso he 
has few rivals. We cannot understand how it was that the 
Scherzo from the Symphony in C minor, by Burgmiiller, crept 
into the programme. It is quite unworthy of the Gewandhaus. 

Events of minor importance were—a performance of the 
Messiah by the Riedel Society; a performance of chamber 
music at the Gewandhaus; “‘artists’” concerts by Miss Lilian 
Sanderson, Frau Moran-Olden, and others ; and the ‘‘ Advent 
motets” at the Thomas-Kirche, which annually attract large 
numbers of the devout. 








Rebiews of Hew Music and Hew 
Cvitions. 


Suite de Ballet for orchestra by EBENEZER PROUT. Op. 
28. (Full Score, Edition No. 7080a, net, 5s.; Orches- 
tra Parts, Edition No. 70800, net, 10s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THIS work was composed for and performed by the 

Westminster Orchestral Society at their concert in May 

last, and bears a dedication to the society’s conductor, 

Mr. C. S. Macpherson. It consists of three connected 

movements : I. Ad/egro vivace, leading to an Andantino ; 

Il. Allegro moderato; \11. Tempo di Valse. The 

ordinary orchestra is written for ; but two horns only are 

used, cornets take the place of trumpets, and there are 
parts for piccolo, triangle, and tambourine. The opening 

Allegro in E major is a brilliantly scored ¢u¢¢i of ten bars 

only, which serves as an introduction to the first dance 

movement proper (Andantino); the latter leading off 
= ae following piquant theme for violins over a tonic 
pedal— 


Ho. + Andantino. 














harmonised by arfeggio quaver groups for viola and 
cello fizzicato, and sustained chords for bassoons and 
horns. On its repetition it is given to flute and clarinet 
in octaves, with the former accompaniment enriched by 
a crisp acciaccatura figure for first violins. An animated 
tutti succeeds, and then we get the theme (No. 1) played 
by the violins again, but accompanied quite differently 
this time; the tonic note being sustained by viola and 
‘cello and the arfeggio quaver groups divided between 
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oboes and clarinets, bassoons and horns, with the 
additional feature of short responsive arfeggio figures of 
staccato semiquavers alternated between flute and piccolo. 
The middle section of the movement (or trio), follows 
immediately afterwards, opening thus in the tonic minor— 





trio gives a notion of something like Spanish colouring, 
and affords a brilliant contrast in relation to its sur- 
roundings. The triangle is resumed with the curtailed 
recapitulation of the first section of the movement, which 
contains a still closer stre¢to of No. 3—the entries here 
being only at half a bar’s distance instead of that of a 
whole bar as before. The close is truly beautiful, and 


deserves quotation :— 


No. 4. 
Con sordini. 
rrima~ 














and is charmingly scored for alternate wood-wind and 
strings. Then we get of course the recapitulation of the 
first section, and here the scoring is indeed picturesque. 
The melody (No. 1) is given an octave lower to the ’celli 
doubled in the original pitch by the first oboe, the 
first violins having prolonged shakes on the first string, 
whilst a continuous staccato semiquaver counterpoint of 
the third species is divided alternately between piccolo 
and clarinet, flute and bassoon, each pair playing in the 
double octave. The final repetition of this theme is by 
the wood-wind in octaves, accompanied by a more fully 
developed acctaccatura figure on the violins and violas, 
with staccato chords for cornets, trombones, and bassi, all 
playing pianissimo—a tone-distribution delightfully fresh 
and original. 

The second movement (A//egro moderato in A minor) 
bears a rhythmical resemblance to Bourrée form, and 
opens thus :— 

No. 3. 
Allegro moderato, 


ov 




































































Every page of this Allegro reveals new features of 
orchestral colouring which seem to grow in charm and 
interest as the movement proceeds. In formal design 
this movement resembles the first, but its style is essen- 
tially different. The triangle makes its first appearance 
in the score when the above theme (No. 3) undergoes its 
first repetition. The whole of this page (20)—as well as 
any of those which immediately. succeed it—might be 
quoted as an example of how to produce the greatest 
effect of pure and dainty tone-colour by using: the 
simplest possible means. Nor is the scoring the only 
attractive part of the work. The music fer se engages 
attention on account of its polyphonic development. 
The next time we hear No. 3, it is treated canonically ; 
the three several imitative entries assuming the appear- 
ance and effect of a séretto; but the treatment is so 
natural and spontaneous that we experience no idea 
of any attempt being made to display mere book- 
learning. Some charming soli passages for oboe, 
flute, and bassoon, follow; and then we pass on to the 
middle section of the movement which is in quickened 
tempo in the tonic major key, and is scored for soft éut¢z, 
the tambourine being substituted for the triangle. This 












































F attacca 


The Finale (Zempo di Valse) is perhaps the least inter- 
esting movement of the three, as it lacks rather the 
striking characteristics of the other two ; but it is a fine 
piece of orchestral writing, and is likely to attract 
the attention and applause of less-cultivated auditors who 
may be neither ready nor capable to appreciate the 
many beauties of its two predecessors in the Suite. 
Everywhere this valse is graceful, nowhere is it vulgar or 
commonplace, and it is full of tunefulness and “go.” 

All through the entire Suite there is not one dull bar, 
every member of the band having his fair share of the 
work, and there is absolutely no “padding.” Moreover, 
every part is written with the ease and experience of one 
who thoroughly knows the resources and capabilities of 
all the various orchestral instruments both singly and in 
combination. We can confidently recommend this work 
to the consideration of conductors of orchestral societies 
who desire to obtain music reasonably easy of perform. 
ance, and which will give the greatest amount of pleasure 
as well to rehearse as to perform. 


A Conversation on Music. By ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 
Translated for the Author by Mrs. JOHN P. MORGAN, 
London : Augener & Co. 

NOTHING excites the curiosity of the musical public so 

much as the sayings of famous musicians. This curiosity is 

both explicable and justifiable, but should be accompanied 
by cautiousness in accepting the things offered. A great 
composer or executant is not necessarily a philosopher 
or scientist—in fact, he is this very rarely; and his 
opinions on his art and fellow artists throw, as a rule, 
more light on himself than on the subjects he deals with. 
Rubinstein is a greater thinker than most musicians, but 
not a methodical thinker ; and probably also a greater 
reader, though a desultory one and not a scientific 
investigator. His writing on music has the improvisatorial 
character, only in a higher degree, of his pianoforte- 
playing and compositions. The present literary product 
from Rubinstein’s pen is certainly the most brilliant and 
fascinating book on music that has appeared for a long 
time. It gives a rapid survey of musical history from 

Palestrina to our own day. His remarks and judgments 

on the early periods are useless and misleading because 

not based on sufficient knowledge, but those on the com- 
posers from Bach to Wagner, though always purely sub- 
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STUDY by SWAN HENNESSY. 


(Perles musicales N° 9.) 
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un poco rit. 
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jective, often paradoxical, and not infrequently erroneous, 
are invariably suggestive, illuminating, and in the highest 
degree interesting and instructive. The author begins his 
book as follows :— 

“Madame von —— honours. me with a visit at my 
villa in Peterhof. After the usual salutations she ex- 
presses a wish to inspect my home-surroundings. In the 
music room she notices the busts of J. S. Bach, Beet- 
hoven, Schubert, Chopin, and Glinka,’on the walls, and 
greatly surprised, asks— 

“Why only these, and not, too, Handel, Haydn, and 
others ?’ 

“These are the ones whom I most revere in my 

’ 

“Then you do not revere Mozart ?’ 

“¢ Himalaya and Chimborazo are the highest peaks of 
the earth ;. that does not imply, however, that Mont Blanc 
is a little mountain,’ 

“¢But Mozart is generally considered exactly this 
highest point of which you speak; he has, indeed, 
given us in his operas the highest of which music is 
capable.’ 

“To me the opera is altogether a subordinate branch 
of the art.’ 

“**Tn that you are exactly opposed to the views of the 
present day : they advocate voca/ music as the highest 
expression of music.’ ” 

Rubinstein regards instrumental music as the soul 
of music, and clearly sets forth the reasons of its 
superiority. Songs and church music are to him 
the only legitimate kinds of vocal music. He likens 
composers of operatic music to people “who have only 
the right to answer questions agp to them, not, 
however, to ask questions or to declare and express 
themselves.” Only instrumental music can be fully what 
music really is: “a language—to be sure, of a hieroglyphic, 
tone-image character ; one must first have deciphered 
the hieroglyphics, then, however, one may read all that 
the composer intended to say, and there remains only 
the more particular indication of the meaning’: the latter 
is the task of the interpreter.” Rubinstein holds that 
“ music not only reflects the individuality and spiritual 
emotion of the composer, but is, too, the echo or refrain 
of the eye, the historical events, the state of society, 
culture, &c., in which it is written.” What our author 
fails to explain is how it is that notwithstanding his 
opinions concerning instrumental and vocal music, he 
continues to compose operas and oratorios. Composers 
of vocal music without or with instruments hardly interest 
Rubinstein, and the death of Schumann and Chopin is 
to him tantamount to fimis musicae, “There is much 
that is interesting, and perhaps valuable, written to-day, 
no doubt; but nothing beautiful, great, deep, high, 
especially not in instrumental music—and that is, as you 
know, my standard.” These are the fundamental lines 
of Rubinstein’s ideas ; for the best, the most valuable 
and most brilliant, parts of the book—the panegyrics of 
Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin and Glinka; the 
qualified praise of Schumann, Mendelssohn, and others ; 
and the adverse criticisms of Berlioz, Wagner, and Liszt 
—the reader must go to the book itself. Before con- 
cluding, however, our short notice, we may point out a 
personal note, an autobiographical touch of the author’s, 
Speaking of instances of nations adopting foreign com- 
posers as their own (England Handel, France Meyerbeer 
and others), he remarks: “I cannot say that this kind 
of patriotism displeases me. There is atleast more 
pride in that than in disowning one: born and bred in a 
country and avowing its religion, because his name is a 
foreign one.” 





Vortragsstudien. Eine Sammlung hervorragender und 
beliebter Tonstiicke alter Meister fir Violine mit 
Begleitung des Pianoforte bearbeitet von GUSTAV 
JENSEN. London: Augener & Co. 
THE title sufficiently indicates the object and usefulness 
of this new series. Translated into English it runs thus : 
“Studies of yo {literally, studies in rendering]. 
A collection of pieces by old masters for violin with 
pianoforte accompaniment, edited by Gustav Jensen.” 
The pieces chosen for the first two instalments are Air 
and Gavotte from J.S. Bach’s Orchestral Suite in D major 
and Haydn’s Serenade in C major. We need not say 
anything about the compositions; and we have in the 
editor’s name a sufficient guarantee for the carefulness, 
taste, and general excellence of the fingering, bowing, and 
marks of expression. —— 
Three Duettinos for violin and pianoforte. Op. 135. By 
L. SPoHR. Edited by W. S. B. WoOoLHOUSE. 
(Edition No. 8,695; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 
THESE duettinos of Spohr’s are special favourites of ours, 
and must be of every lover of the master’s music, for they 
are full of that mordidezza which was the most striking 
characteristic of him as a composer. What a caressing, 
insinuating charm in the outpouring of sweet, delicate, 
laintive feelings! And matter and form are of equal per- 
ection. Yes, he was truly a master, and one of God’s 
noblemen to boot. Most of our readers know, of course, 

the three duettinos \(Barcarolle in G major, Scherzo in D 

major, and Sarabande in B minor) of which we have a 

new and cheap edition before us. 


Romances for female voices with pianoforte (ad Libitum), 
Op. 91. By ROBERT SCHUMANN. (Edition No. 
4,362 @ and 4, net, 3d.; 4,362 ¢, 4d.; 4,362 @ and e¢, 
3d. ; and 4,362,f, 4d.). London : Augener & Co. 

Op. 91 forms the second book of Schumann’s part-songs 

for female voices, the first book bearing the ofus number 

69. The latter we reviewed last month ; with the former 

we are now concerned, This second book contains, like 

the first book, six songs ; five of them are for two sopranos 
and two altos, and the sixth for three sopranos and three 
altos. Inaccordance with the nature of the words, the 
music is of a strikingly popular character, with the 
exception of the last, which on account of its imitative 
contrivances is scholastic rather than popular. The 
poems are the old German Rosmarien (Rosemary), Jager 

Wohigemuth (The Merry Huntsman) from the collection 

Des Knaben Wunderhorn, J. Kerner’s Wassermanu 

(The River King), E. Moricke’s Das verlassene Migdlein 

(The Deserted Maiden), R. Reinick’s Der SBleicherin 

Nachtlied (The Bleacher’s Night-song), and F. Riickert’s 

In Meeres Mitten (In Ocean’s Midst). 


Glees and Choruses from the Works of English Com- 
posers, arranged for four female voices by H. HEALE. 
Book III. (Edition No. 4,323, net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co, 

IN this latest instalment of glees and choruses we have 

another book of thoroughly healthy and enjoyable music. 

It contains Sir H. Bishop’s “ You think I have a merry 

heart,” “Welcome to this place,” “ Hunting Song” (O 

whither roams the Deer?), “O for the Harp whose Strings 

of Gold,” “ Majestic Night,” and William Jackson’s 
charming “ Where the Bee Sucks.” 


The Book of Finger Exercises Fp the Pianoforte. 
E. PAUER. (Edition No. 
Augener & Co. 
THIS book is the purely technical portion of Mr. Pauer’s 
“School of Technique and Expression ”—the portion, in 


By 
1335 ; net, 5s.) London: 
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fact, which may be spoken of as the gymnastic preparation 
for higher things. It commences, of course, with the usual 
five-finger exercises, arranged progressively as regards 
difficulty. Similar passages extending through the octave 
follow, and these are succeeded by most ingeniously con- 
trived chromatic progressions. Then we have a large 
number of exercises extending over six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, and finally over eleven notes, and comprising 
every position of the hand likely to be met with in piano- 
forte literature. There are also a hundred and thirty-four 
exercises in “ contrary motion,” a hundred for strengthen- 
ing the fingers and giving them independence, and a 
plentiful supply of passages for the acquirement of facility 
in playing “ extensions.” It is safe to say that the student 
who uses this volume judiciously (an important point) 
will find little to trouble him in the passages of ancient or 
modern writers for the instrument. : 


Deuxitme Mazourka, By FELIX BOROWSKI. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THIS piece is even better than the first mazourka pre- 

viously noticed in these columns. It is distinctive in 

character, and most effectively laid out for the in- 
strument, the bass progressions especially being very 
majestic. —_———— 

Sonata, Op. 13. (Edition No. 6,054; net, 1s.) Three 
Imprompius, Op. 12. (Edition No. 6,053; net, 1s.) 
ByW.STERNDALE BENNETT. London: Augener& Co. 

THE Sonata, though of considerable length, never becomes 
tedious, and pianists with fluent fingers will revel in the 
graceful passages provided in such abundance by the 
genial English master. The third movement, “ Serenata,” 
is among the most. charming of Bennett’s pieces. The 
first and second Impromptus are delightfully graceful 
examples of the composer’s style when most under the 
influence of Mendelssohn. The third is a passionate 
and brilliant piece, more original, though perhaps less 
charming than its companions. 


Three Marches by MENDELSSOHN. Arranged for the 
pianoforte by E. PAUER. (Solo: Edition No. 8,241 ; 
net, Is. Duet: Edition No. 8,577 ; net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE three marches are the universally known and 
admired “Wedding March,” from the Midsummer 
Nights Dream; the even more popular “ War March 
of the Priests,” from A thalia ; and that from the opera, 
The Wedding of Camacho, Op. 10, There can be nothing 
to say on the beauties of these works that has not 
already been said a thousand times; and as to the 
manner of their arrangement for piano, Mr. Pauer’s skill 
in such matters is happily so well known that we are again 
spared the necessity of finding words wherewith to ade- 
quately praise. —_—— 

Notturno in A major, by ANTON STRELEZKI. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THISs is a dainty little piece particularly suited to players 

who can “sing” on the piano, and exacting but little 

executive power. The dreamy melody, which constitutes 
the chief subject, is allotted at first to the left hand, the 
right accompanying in reiterated chords and afterwards 
developing a delicate and expressive little theme of its own. 








@peras and Concerts. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 


THIs splendid establishment, which reopened on December 5th, 
presented 7he Basoche as the sole attraction, it having been found 





that Sir Arthur Sullivan’s /vanhoe had ceased to bring audiences 
to the theatre. Nor could it be expected to do so after a longer 
run than usual for an English opera on a serious subject. Into 
the dispute between Mr. D’Oyly Carte and the artists it would 
not be reasonable or judicious to enter. ‘The manager found 
that a continued run of /vanhoe was impracticable, and brought 
the season to a sudden close in order to cut the Gordian knot, 
which could not otherwise be disentangled. Zhe PBasoche is 
certainly not what the friends of English opera hoped for, but it 
is a brilliant and charming work, and upon a second visit we 
were still more impressed by its merits than at first. For the 
sake of a courageous and enterprising manager, we hope the 
theatre will prove successful, because we know Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte, when an opportunity serves, will not fail to do what he 
can to encourage English composers. This reminds us, by the 
way, that the prospectus of tbe Carl Rosa Opera Company at 
the Court Theatre, Liverpool, has just been issued, and in 
glancing over it we see a plan adopted which is perhaps the 
only successful method of meeting the case. That is, to intro- 
duce English opera along with operas not English, by the most 
famous composers. ‘This has been done at Liverpool with good 
results, and it is the only plan that can be adopted in London, 
In a letter to the press, justifying the course he has adopted, 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte says: “ In the répertoire of my late regretted 
friend Mr. Carl Rosa’s ‘ English Opera’ Company there were, 
and still are, Faust, Romeo, Carmen, Lohengrin, and a host of 
operas by foreign composers and authors, translated into and 
played in English. Music speaks a language intelligible to all 
civilised nations. It is quite true that in my announcement of 
the opening of my theatre I referred specially to the number of 
English composers, authors, and singers that there are now, and 
in this way emphasised the national character the theatre was 
expected to develop ; but I nowhere stated that I should only 
play works by English composers.” The fact is that grand 
opera is still such an exotic in this country, that the operatic 
manager who attempted to produce nothing else must expect an 
appearance in the Bankruptcy Court as his reward. 


SIGNOR LAGO’S ITALIAN OPERA. 

SIGNOR LAGO met with such success in the Cavalleria Rusticana 
that he was able to prolong the season. There is no doubt that 
the young Italian composer has made his mark, and that his 
new opera, Z’ Amico Fritz, will ere long be heard in England, 
with the additional interest of the composer conducting his 
own work. The performance at Windsor Castle before Her 
Majesty helped to increase the popularity of the work. 
Signor Lago has written a letter of thanks, and speaks hope- 
fully of his future efforts. 


ROYAL COLLEGE ‘OF MUSIC, 


THE operatic students of the Royal College of Music gave an 
interesting performance at the-Savoy Theatre on December 9th. 
With a view of attracting attention, a novelty was produced in 
The Barber of Bagdad, by Peter Cornelius, a composer prac- 
tically unknown in this country until the date in question. But 
The Barber of Bagdad has met with favour in Germany, and the 
composer, if he does not possess lofty genius, has at least merits 
which can be appreciatéd. Originally played in 1858, the opera 
made but a slight impression at first, but when revived in 1886 
it had better fortune, and in fact became, to a certain extent, 
popular. The libretto, which is in two acts, is founded upon a 
story from ‘‘ The Arabian Nights.” The music is tuneful, but 
the composer appears somewhat too laboured in his treatment 
of so slight a theme. At times we are reminded of Mozart, and 
occasionally of Cimarosa, in the character of the music, but it 
can hardly be said that there is much inspiration in the score of 
the Be ae The music ripples along in a pleasant stream of 
melody, and some of the concerted music is written with effect. 
It would, however, be unsafe to predict that Zhe Barber of 
Bagdad will meet with warm recognition in this country. It is 
a comic opera, but without much music of a humorous kind, 
In the passages written for the barber the best effects are pro- 
duced. The barber is a whimsical personage in his way, and 
the music he sings is lively enough. The drollery of the opera 
is, as a whole, somewhat forced. The performance was unequal, 
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the tenor being imperfect in his intonation, and having but a 
faint conception of the histrionic requirements of the character 
of the lover. Mr. Magrath as the barber displayed evident 
capacity for his work, and was greeted with enthusiastic 
applause in the chief music of the barber, which he sang with 
vocal skill and humour combined. To Mr, Magrath may be 
given the chief credit of the performance, his success being 
decided. Miss Una Bruckshaw and Miss Pattie Hughes sang 
fairly, as did Mr. Sandbrook and Mr. Green. The chorus and 
orchestra were entitled to praise ; and Dr. Villiers Stanford took 
all possible pains to make the opera go smoothly. As a whole, 
the representation was not quite up to the standard of the 
previous year ; but operatic work is so difficult for novices that 
censure would be out of place, especially where there was also 
much worthy of praise. 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


In addition to several excellent concerts, which have displayed 
the abilities of the students in the most favourable light, a per- 
formance by the members of the operatic class took place at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre on December 16th, when Balfe’s Bohemian 
Girl was given. ‘The principal, Mr. Weist Hill, had evidently 
taken great pains in preparing for the representation, but unfor- 
tunately he was not able to conduct. His place was, however, 
filled by Mr. Neill O’Donovan, the chorus-master, who fulfilled 
his task in good style. Mr. O’Donovan may be credited with 
having saved the young performers from more than one mishap. 
Madame Eugenia Morgan, a bright and clever young lady who 
has an agreeable soprano voice, appeared as Arline, and sang 
the tuneful music with elegance of style and good expression. 
She was encored in the familiar ‘‘I dreamt that I dwelt in marble 
halls,” and in the duets with Thaddeus she was also very successful, 
while her acting was far better than might have been expected 
from a comparative novice. The tenor was Mr. Wilfred Ack- 
field, who has a sympathetic voice still requiring cultivation in 
the upper range. But he was much applauded in the pretty 
tenor music. Mr. Albert Thorn sang the music of Count Arn- 
heim creditably, and Mr. Hinchliff was. an amusing Devilshoof. 
Miss Jessie Browning, as the ‘* Queen of the Gipsies,” acquitted 
herself well. The choral portions of the opera were very well 
done, and the orchestra was satisfactory. Altogether the 
Guildhall School deserved the congratulations which were so 
freely bestowed by a large audience. The Shaftesbury Theatre 
was completely filled, and as the receipts paid the expenses and 
left a balance in favour of the institution, we shall probably hear 
more of the Guildhall operatic ventures. Nor should we omit a 
tribute of praise to the careful and efficient professors who must 
have taken great pains to have brought the enterprise to so 
successful an issue, and not without some opposition at first. 
But “‘ nothing succeeds like success.’’ 





A JUVENILE OPERA. 


THERE has been running at the Royalty Theatre a juvenile 
opera produced by Mr. John Donald and Mr. BurleighyTesse- 
mann, which has given much pleasure to the little folks. The 
nursery legends chosen for this purpose were Zhe Death of Cock 
Robin and Old King Cole. he characters were played by 
clever children, and the scenes in the nursery stories were illus- 
trated with a kind of burlesque pathos and pantomime display 
which proved attractive and appropriate to the season. 


THE MOZART CENTENARY. 


IN most musical circles and by the musical societies the centenary 
of Mozart was celebrated in such a manner as to do honour to 
the memory of the great composer, through whose genius music 
took such a mighty stride in advance a century ago. It was on 
December 5th, 1791, that, the famous composer breathed his 
last, and it will always be a subject for regret that the last hours 
of such a composer should have been clouded by fears of poverty 
for those dearest to him, while there was sad neglect of the 
composer himself. But genius has too often similar rewards. 
The men whose beautiful ideas soothe, charm, and elevate the 
world are too often unhappy and poor. As Shelley says, “ They 





learn in suffering what they teach in song.’” Among the many 
celebrations of the great composer, the Crystal Palace and the 
Albert Hall were the most noticeable. The former we will 
refer to in noticing the Palace concerts. The Albert Hall, in 
the capital performances conducted by Mr. Barnby and Mr. 
Henschel, did justice to Mozart. On the front of the organ 
was an inscription recording the dates, and the Reguiem was 
the chief work of the evening. Mrs. Henschel, Madame Patey, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Watkin Mills, were tlie principal 
soloists, and the choir of the Royal Choral Society did admirable 
work in rendering the noble music. The Reguiem was heard 
with the greatest satisfaction, and this performance was applauded 
with great warmth. Mr. Barnby conducted the work, and Mr. 
tridge was the organist. Mr. Henschel conducted an excellent 
performance of the ‘‘Jupiter Symphony,” and several other 
items were given by the choir and by the soloists, a novel 
feature being the recital by Mr. Charles Fry of an ode by Mr. 
Joseph Bennett. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


THE first concert of the month at the Crystal Palace was 
devoted to Mozart. Mr. Manns, having arranged for a perform- 
ance of the Aeguiem with Miss Anna Williams, Miss Marian 
Mackenzie, and Messrs. Piercy and Salmund, as the principal 
soloists—Mr. Eyre being organist, and of course Mr. Manns was 
conductor—the performance was worthy of the Crystal Palace, 
and the audience warmly appreciated it. Besides the Requiem, 
The Masonic Dirge, composed by Mozart, was performed. It is 
for the orchestra, and dates from 1785. The Jupiter Symphony 
was included in the programme, and it need hardly be said 
what a fine rendering was given by the admirable Crystal Palace 
orchestra. Mr. Piercy sang ‘* Dalla sua pace,” Miss Mackenzie 
was heard in ‘‘ Quando Miro,” and Mr. Salmund sang “ Non 
piu Andrai.” When we add that the concert ended with the 
Zauberflite Overture, it will be seen that it was a truly repre- 
sentative selection of the works of the composer. Many other 
celebrations of Mozart were given and some of these will be 
referred to. In many private circles performances took place, 
and most of the choral societies gave complete works or selec- 
tions, The concert of December 12th was conducted by Mr. 
Cowen, owing to the absence of Mr. Manns, at Glasgow. Mr. 
Cowen was welcome not only as conductor but composer, for 
some of his compositions formed part of the programme; 
especially the Scandinavian Symphony, which, beautifully 
played, was heard with great pleasure. Mr. Cowen has had the 
rare distinction of winning fame upon the Continent with this 
symphony, but we question if he has often heard it performed 
with more refinement and expression than by the Crystal Palace 
Orchestra. Beethoven’s pianoforte Concerto No. 1 in c served 
to introduce Mlle. Clotilde Kleeberg. It is curious to remark 
the way in which special works of a great composer are per- 
formed until they become ‘‘ familiar as household words,” while 
others almost as interesting are rarely heard at all. For example, 
this concerto which is interesting as marking a change of style in 
the ideas of a great composer has not been heard at the Palace 
for over twelve years. Mlle. Kleeberg played with her usual 
refinement, good taste, and excellent execution, and her recep- 
tion was flattering. She also played pieces by Saint-Saéns, 
Schubert, and others, in a very artistic manner, gaining cordial 
applause. The vocalist was Mr. Braxton Smith, who sang songs 


| by Sterndale Bennett and Handel. Weber’s overture to Preciosa 


was an item on the orchestral programme, also Wagner’s Xienzz 
overture. The concerts will be interrupted for the period of the 
pantomime season, and will be resumed in the middle,of February, 
a number of highly important works being promised for the 
spting season. 





THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


OF course the Popular Conéerts were devoted to Mozart, and 
the first appearance this season on December 5th of Sir Charles 


and Lady Hallé was a special attraction to the audience. The 
Mozart items included the Duet in G for violin and viola, in 
which Herr Strauss took part with Lady Hallé. The Fantasia 
in C minor, and the Pianoforte Trio in £, were also in the 
scheme of the concert. In the list of artists must be named, 
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besides Sir Charles and Lady Hallé, Mr. Ries and Mr. White- 
house. Mr. Santley sang ‘* L’Addio ” and the air of the Count 
from Le Nozze. On Monday, December 7th, Mr. Leonard 
Borwick gave Bach’s Partita in C minor, one of the compositions 
called the ‘German Suites.” Mr. Borwick was to be warmly 
commended for, the solid and excellent execution-with which he 
rendered the work. The c major Quartet of Beethoven, Op. 59, 
and Spohr’s Sixth Violin Concerto, formed attractive items. On 
the 14th there was a novelty in the shape of six songs of 
Brahms, harmonised for four voices, Op. 122. Two of these 
are settings of German lyrics, and the other four are Hungarian 
gipsy songs. These will charm all lovers of Brahms by their 
simple beauty, and they were sung by Mrs. Henschel, Miss 
Fassett, and Messrs. Shakespeare and Henschel, with the most 
exquisite expression. Miss Adeline de Lara played in admirable 
style Schumann’s difficult ‘‘ Etudes Symphoniques.” The last 
Saturday and Monday Concerts were given December 19th and 
2Ist. 





THE HALLE CONCERTS. 


On Friday, Dec. 4th, Lady Hallé returned to her English 
admirers with her health benefited by her Scandinavian tour. 
She played the Adagio and Rondo from Vieuxtemps’ Concerto 
in E in her most brilliant style. The work was interesting as 
being the one in which she appeared at the Philharmonic Concerts 
as a child twenty years ago. Sir Charles conducted an 
admirable performance of the instrumental portions of the 
Romeo and Juliet symphony of Berlioz. A Serenade in E flat 
— 2] symphony in the same key by Saint-Saéns was much 
mired, 





THE BACH CHOIR. 


THE Bach Choir gave at the first concert of the season, Dec. 
15th, a considerable portion of the first act of Wagner’s Parsifal. 

he difficulty of the choral music taxed the vocal abilities of the 
choir fully, but the rendering of the music was fairly good as a 
whole. The principals were Mr. Henschel, Mr. Houghton, and 
Mr. Plunket Green. Mr. Henschel was Amfortas, and Mr. 
Plunket Green doubled the parts of Gurnemanz and Titurel, Mr. 
Houghton representing Parsifal. The music was heard with 
much interest, as the chances of a performance of this work are 
so few. The orchestra did its work well, and the tubular bells 
hung in a wooden belfry in the orchestra excited no. little 
curiosity. Happily they were pretty well in tune with the 
orchestra, and the effect of the new orchestral combination was 

leasing. It is hardly likely that Parsi/a/ will make much way 
in this country. The strange mixture of religious, mystical, and 
sensual elements in the work will be a hindrance to its accept- 
ance in England; but the fine effects in the orchestral and 
choral portions will always command attention. The Bach 
Choir also did honour to the memory of Mozart by a per- 
formance of the Reguiem, Mrs. Henschel, Miss Hilda Wilson, 
and Messrs. Houghton and Plunket Green taking the solo 
portions. The choir wanted more refinement in some of the 
movements, but produced a good body of tone. Dr. Villiers 
Stanford was the conductor. The Mass in B minor of Bach 
will be given at the next concert. 





MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


Mr. AND Mrs, Max HEINRICH have given recitals at Steinway 
Hall with complete success.—The Stock Exchange Orchestral 
Society, on Dec. 8th, gave a concert which displayed no little 
ability on the part of the performers, who are amateurs. They 
had the courage to attempt the Jupiter symphony.—The West- 
minster Orchestral Society gave its opening concert on Dec. 9, 
when Mr, Stewart Macpherson, the conductor, played Sterndale 
Bennett's 4th Pianoforte Concerto with great vigour. Dr. 
Bridge’s Cantata, Zhe Festival, was also given under the 
direction of the composer.—At the Lyric Club on the 15th a 
pretty comic opera called He Stoops to Win, written by Mr. 
Sore ge Bridgman, and composed by Mr. Wilfred Bendall, 
met with great favour. It is very pleasing and tuneful.—The 
Chamber Concerts of Messrs. Ludwig and Whitehouse are 





most artistic and excellent, and we are glad to record their 
success, —The opera which will shortly be put on rehearsal at 
the Savoy is Gir Arthur Sullivan’s Jo/anthe.—The London 
Ballad Concerts still continue to be extremely well attended. 








Musical Potes. 


AT the Paris Grand Opéra the production of the Zamara 
of M. Bourgault-Ducoudray is still delayed, but will 
doubtless take place very shortly, as MM. Ritt and 
Gailhard are bound to give the work before their term of 
management expires at the end of the year. It is said 
that they will give, as their last performance, the Sigurd 
of M. Reyer, which will be played for the 1ooth time on 
December 30th. On this occasion the three chief female 
parts will be performed by their original representatives 
at Brussels—Mmes. Caron, Deschamps, and Bosman. 
Meanwhile, Mme. Deschamps-Jéhin has achieved a great 
success as Leonora in La Favorite. M. Bertrand, who is 
to be the new director, will inaugurate his management 
by producing during his first week three unmistakably 
French operas—Faust, Sigurd, and Le Mage. 

At the Opéra-Comique, also, unavoidable postpone- 
ment is the order of the day. The production of 
Cavalleria Rusticana is deferred in consequence of the 
indisposition of Mlle. Calvé, who is to play the vé/e of the 
heroine. The lady desires a short rest after the fatigue 
of playing in L’Amico Fritz (at Rome), in which opera 
she created the part of Suzel. To fill up the interval 
Massenet’s Manon has been revived, with Mlle. 
Sanderson ; and Auber’s Haydée and Fel. David’s Lalla 
Roukh have been played for a few nights, both works 
being received with much favour. The opera, Kassya, 
the unfinished work of the late Leo Delibes, the instru- 
mentation of which was being completed by M. Ernest 
Guiraud, has been handed over to M. Massenet, the 
former gentleman being too much engaged at the 
moment to continue the task. M. Carvalho also con- 
templates the revival of Halévy’s Z’Eclair and Massé’s 
Paul et Virginie, which latter has not been performed for 
twelve years. In this opera Mme. Richard will make her 
début at the Opéra-Comique in the part of Méala. 

AT the minor Parisian theatres the only novelty has 
been Mile. Asmodée at. the’ Renaissance, a three-act 
opéra comigque, with music by MM. Paul Lacome and 
Victor Roger, which serves to exhibit the remarkably 
versatile talent of Mme. Simon-Girard. 


THE Conservatoire concerts began on December 6th 


with “Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, Mendelssohn’s 
“Hebrides” overture, and the march from 7annhduser, a 
programme which was repeated at the second concert. 
At the Chatelet concerts, under M. Colonne, a suite from 
the pantomime ballet, Ze Collier de saphirs, by M. 
Gabriel Pierné, was produced with success, and the series 
of performances of Beethoven’s symphonies has been in- 
creased by the production of the sixth and seventh. M. 
Lamoureux’s chief feat has been the introduction of the 
symphonic poem, Don Fuan, by Rich. Strauss, the young 
Kapellmeister of Weimar. The work seems to have 
puzzled more than it delighted the French audience, 
though they were furnished with an explanatory pro- 
gramme of the music ; the critics—those of them who are 
not of the Wagner cult—are severely ironical in their 
judgments. 

THE Ménestrel has begun the publication of a French 
translation of Herr Rubinstein’s new book, under the title 
of “La Musique et ses Représentants.” The translation 
is made by M. Michel Delines from the composer’s 
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original Russian manuscript. Considering that Herr 
Rubinstein is the author of a dozen operas, and that one 
of them, Ze Demon, is the most popular of his works, it 
is surprising to find him saying that he regards opera as 
a secondary genre in music. Nevertheless, the book 
seems to contain many thoughts and suggestions of 
value, and its author’s name will unquestionably procure 
for it all the attention it deserves. An English trans- 
lation of the same by Mrs. John P. Morgan has just been 
published, and is spoken of under Reviews. 

M. BRUNEAU’S Le Réve prospers at Brussels. Its re- 
ception was at first rather dubious, though, on the whole, 
favourable, but with every subsequent performance it has 
gained more and more attention and admiration. 

IN Germany the musical event of the month has natu- 
rally been the Mozart Centenary. The most complete 
celebration has been at Vienna, where one would suppose 
it must excite mingled feelings of pride and shame. The 
cycle of operas performed began with /domeneo on Novem- 
ber 29th, and ended with the Zauderfldte on December 
16th, after which the two juvenile operas, Die Gartnerin 
aus Liebe and Bastien und Bastienne were played to- 
gether on the 22nd. The latter work—a one-act operetta 
—was written when the composer was just 12, and per- 


.formed in the garden of a triend’s house, since which 


time it is believed never to have been acted again till 
now. Besides these stage performances, five concerts 
were given by the chief orchestral societies and quartet- 
parties of Vienna, at which works of Mozart were per- 
formed ; but the only novelty was a symphony in G in 
one movement, written at Salzburg in 1779. At Berlin 
also, Mozart’s seven standard operas were given, and 
the principal societies gave concerts with programmes 
devoted to the composer. At that given by the “ Sing- 
akademie” a Misericordias was performed, in which, 
according to Herr Lessmann, the theme of Beethoven’s 
“ Hymn to Joy” in the Choral Symphony is found exact ; 
and the critic expresses surprise that Beethoven should 
have used the theme for the expression of triumphant 
joy. This is a matter for students of Beethoven to inves- 
tigate ; for, if Herr Lessmann’s statement be true, it 
seems to involve a serious charge of plagiarism, the 
coincidence being too great to be accidental. It would 
be tedious to enumerate all the celebrations which have 
taken place in other towns, more especially as nearly the 
same works were given everywhere. 

THE Bayreuth Fes¢spiele next year will include four 
works of the master— Zannhduser, Die Meistersinger, 
Tristan, and Parsifal. Notwithstanding the various posi- 
tive statements put forth in some journals, the truth seems 
to be that nothing has yet been definitely decided with 
respect to the casts, &c., though it is no doubt true that 
several of the artists named have offered their services, 
and will appear in due course. There are to be eight 
performances of Parsifa/, and four each of the other 
works between July 21st and August 21st. 

HERR DR.CARL REINECKE’Snew opera, Der Gouverneur 
von Tours, was produced at Schwerin on November 
22nd with great success. Thisis Reinecke’s fourth comic 
opera, its predecessors being Der Vierjéhrige Posten 
(1855), in Abenteuer Handels (1873), Auf hohen Befehl 
(1886). He has also written a grand opera, Kinig Man- 
Jred, which was produced at Wiesbaden in 1867, the pre- 
lude to the third act of which is a familiar piece at our 
promenade concerts. 

IN addition to the six quartets tor mixed voices (Op. 
112), and the canons for female voices (Op. 113) just 
issued, which form Herr Brahms’ Christmas present this 
year, the composer is about to produce a third string 
quintet and a piano trio. Both tees works will shortly 





be introduced to the world, at Vienna, the former by the 
Rosé, the latter by the Hellmesberger Quartet party. 

THE four concerts given by Frau Joachim at Berlin, to 
illustrate the history and development of the German 
Lied, have been a brilliant success from every point of 
view. The programmes have been distinguished equally 
for excellence of material and comprehensiveness of 
choice, and the great artist, in the execution of her 
laborious task, showed herself in full possession of those 
qualities which long ago made her one of the most 
famous of German singers. 

HERR GRIEG has found it possible, out of the music 
which he wrote some years ago for the drama Peer Gynt, 
to arrange a second orchestral suite, which was produced 
at Christiania in November last with immense success. 
The critics do not doubt that it will be found to deserve 
the same popularity as its predecessor, which is rapidly 
becoming one of the most favourite orchestral works of 
the time. 

RUBINSTEIN is staying at Milan, and has paid a visit 
to Signor Verdi. In turn, he has been visited by Boito 
and Signor Giulio Ricordi, the proprietor of the Gazzetta 
Musicale. 

THE novelties to be produced at La Scala during the 
coming season are Zannhiiuser and La Basoche, alsoa 
new opera, La Wally, by Alfredo Catalani, the composer 
of the successful opera Zore/ez. In addition, it is in- 
tended to give Norma, Les Huguenots, and the Figliuol 
Prodigo of Ponchielli. 

PADEREWSKI is having an unprecedented success in 
America, and it is said—but we donot know whether 
there is any connection between the two events—that 
Rubinstein has accepted an engagement for another 
piano-playing tour in the States, naturally for an enor- 
mous sum. 

CAROLINE VAN BEETHOVEN, the last relative bearing 
the name of the composer, died in Vienna on November 
15th, at the advanced age of 84. She was the widow of 
Carl van Beethoven, the nephew who caused the com- 
poser so much trouble and sorrow. As an erroneous 
account has been published of his later years, and of the 
condition in which his widow was left, it is only fair to 
say, on the testimony of the two surviving daughters, that 
Carl did not desert his wife and die in America; he is 
stated to have lived in Vienna in happy wedlock for 
thirty years, and died there on April 18th, 1858. Nor 
did the widow live the rest of her life in wretched circum- 
stances. She was supported by a small pension allowed 
her by two generous music-lovers, and by some percent- 
ages which she received from various theatres. Her 
income was modest, but she was not, in any sense, 
destitute. 
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VOLUME I. Bound in cloth. (With Portrait of Liszt) ws Met 10/6 


Contains :— 

Fectx MENDELSSOHN- -BaRTHOL DY (1809—1847). Andante con 
moto and Allegro vivace ; Two Musical Ghetches ; Prelude, 
in £ minor, Op. 35, No. 1. 

Frip. Cuorin (tno—-seme Prelude, in p flat; Nocturne, in 
Gminor ; Mazurka, in B minor ; Polonaise, in csharp minor, 

Rosrrt SCHUMANN (1810—1856). Soaring ae 
Whims (Grillen); Novellette (Op. 21); Why? (Warum) ; 
Serenade ; Dreaming (Triiumerei), 

WILHELM Tavesat (1811—1891). Le Printemps, Impromptu 
caractéristique ; Lays of Decuse 1, in A flat; No, 2, in B 
flat; No. 3, in D minor; and No, 4, in A major. 

Vincenz LACHNER (1811). Prelude and Toccata. 

Franz Liszt (1811-1886). Consolation—No, 1, in & major ; 

0.2, in E major; and No. 3, in D flat. Liebestraum, 
A Dream of Love, Nocturne 

FERDINAND HILLER (1811—1885). Andante ; Marcia elegiaca ; 
Zur Guitarre, Impromptu. 

SiGIsMUND THALBERG (1812—1871). , Nocturne, in a flat; La 
Cadence, Impromptu én forme d’Etude. 

RicHaRD WAGNER (181 —1883). Album-leaf, in c; Romance 
from Tannhiuser, ‘ ‘O du mein holder Abendstern” (F. Liszt). 

E. HAsersier (1813-1869). Les Cloches enchantés; Prélude ; 
Prés de la Source. 

AvotF HENSEL T(1814—1899). Chanson de Printemps(Frihlings- 
lied) ; Si oiseau j’étais! Berceuse (Wiegenlied). 

SrerHEN HELLER GrBea 2888)" La Chasse, Etude, 

Ropert VoLKMANN (1815—1883). Unter der Linde (Under 
the Linden-tree) ; Blumenstitck (Wreath of Flowers); Das 
Lied vom Helden (‘The Lay of the Hero). 


VOLUME II. Bound in cloth. (With Portrait of Rubinstein) net 10/6 


Contains :— 

WittiAM STERNDALE BENNETT (1816—1875). 3 Musical 
Sketches (The Lake, The Mill Stream, and the Fountain). 

Niets Witnetm Gave. (1817—1890). In the Flower Garden 
(Im_ Blumengarten) ; Spring Flower (Frihlingsblume) ; 
Volkstanz in G. 

Cuar_es Gounop (1818), Danse des Bacchantes de l’opéra 
“*Philémon et Baucis.” 

Frigprich Kier (1821—1885). Andante, Melody, Romanza, 

Joacuim Rarr (1822—1882), Romanza (from Suite in E minor) ; 
L’Espiégle (Valse Impromptu) ; Ranz-des-Vaches, 

Carv ReINnECKE (1824). Mazurka; Les Phaldnes, No. 3 in F, 
and No. 4 in a flat. 

THEODOR KirCHNER (1824), Album-leaf, in F ; Prelude, in p flat. 

JULES ScHULHOFF (1825). Chant du Berger (Idyl); Romanza; 


Elegy. 

Ernst Paver (1826). Passecaille (Op. 40). 

H. A, Wo.tiennaurpt (1827—1863). Scherzo brillant, 

Wotvemar Barciet (1828), Fantasiestiick—No, 1, in G; 
No. 3, inc ; and No, 6,inc. Elegy. 

Hans S&eiinc (1828—1862). Be oy (Lorelei), and Grazioso, 
Valse-Etude, 

Hans von BULow (1830). La Canzonatura (Intermezzo Scher- 


z0S0). 
Anton RusinsTEIN (1830). iseationss, Valse (Allemagne), 
Souvenir, Impromptu, and Barcarolle 


VOLUME III. Bound in cloth. (With Portrait of Scharwenka) net 10/6 


Contains: 

Franz Benve1(1833—1874). Pastorale, Schlummerlied, Le Réve, 
and Lied. 

Jouannes Braums (1833). Ballade, Nos, 1 and 3. 

Apo.F JENSEN (1837—1879). Barcarolle, Berceuse, Tidin hed 
Coming Spring (Vom kommenden pricking), Silent 
(Stille Liebe), Evening Song (Abendlied). 

Joun Francis BARNETT (1838). Tarantelle, 

JosEr pay = ny ow (7859). Idyl, from 3 Etudes, Op. 6. The 

hase (Die Jagd), Impromptu; Serenata; and Wander 
Song (Wanderlied). 

P, Tscuaikowsky (1840). Mazurka de alon, Chant sans 
Paroles, Chanson triste, and Troika (En Traineaux), 

Antonin DvorRAk (1841). Dumka, Elegie. 

Epvarp GrikG (1843).' Minuet, Andante, and Albumblad, 

HERMANN ScHotz (1845). Albumblatt, in g, F, and p, 

A. vi —— (1847). Nocturne; Chasse aux papillons 

tude 

XAvER SCHARWENKA (1850), Polnischer Nationaltanz (Polish 
National Dance), No. 1, Impromptu, 

Jean Louis Nicopk (1853). ‘* Erste Begegnung,” from ‘“‘ Ein 
Liebesleben,” Scherzo, 

Moritz Moszkowsk1 (1854).. Menuet, Miniature, 

Max Paver (1866). Walzer, 
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CISES TO E. PROUT’S ‘HARMONY” ... 








oi, (POUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 
FREE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Pro- 
fessor of Harmony and Composition at the aoe Academy 

of Music, &c, Second Edition .. ‘ 


9832 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 


E. PROUT’S “COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 
FREE,” with ae and en ce td ae 
monising oe 


9184. OUBLE COUN TERPOINT T AND 


CANON. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Professor of Hacmony and Lengeneen at ™ oy 
Academy of Music, &c. .. s/- 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St.,E.C,; & 1, Foubert’s Place .W,,London. 


DR. H. RIEMANN’S 


CATECHISMS IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 


Crown 8vo. 








Bound in 
Limp Cloth, 


ATECHISM OF MUSICAL INSTRU- we 


MENTS aguas TO Sa ERIS RA TON) In paper 
covers, net, 2s. any lle onions <0 s0e 0 


ATECHISM OF MUSICAL HIS- 
TORY. 
9202. Part I. History of Musical Instruments, and History of vim 
Systems and Notation. In paper covers, net, 2s, 
9203. Part II. History of Musical Form, with Biographical Notices... 2/6 
(/n the Press) 
N.B.—These Catechisms will be continued. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St.,E.C.; & 1, Foubert’s Place, W., London. 











Books in Augener'’s Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 





Noa. Bound, 
nia A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
MUSICAL TERMS. To ye is Fr an Intro- 


duction to the Elements of Music. NIECKS 


orton ee ee to the pret 
OF MUSIC. By FR. NIECKS .. 








ont. (CATECHISM OF | MUSIC. By J. C. 
LOBE, Translated and Edited by C. Bacne .. ‘ 





on. " PHOUGHTS of GREAT MUSICIANS. 
Collected by LA MARA. Paper covers, net, 1s. —. 


Crown 4to. 


9196. ‘yas GREAT GERMAN COM- 


POSERS. OF a ge Notices, with some account ot 

their several Works, especially adapted to young minds. 
By J. STIELER. Elegantly bound (with Woodcuts, &c.) 7/6 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St.,E.C. ; & 1, Foubert’s Place, W., London. 
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GLEES AND CHORUSES 


from the Works of English Composers, 


ARRANGED FOR FEMALE VOICES BY 


mM. BMA TB 
FIRST SERIES, TO BE SUNG WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENT. 


(For the purpose of practice an ad lib. Pianoforte accompaniment 
is added.) 


24 GLEES AND CHORUSES 


Boox I. a me 


4301 


1. 
2. 


3 
4 
Se 

. 6 


bac He Thistle, the Sheaves, and 


Hark ' The ‘Lark ‘at Heaven's 
Gate sings 

Blow, blow thou Winter Wind | 

When shall we three meet hese o 

Divine Cecilia eee d mt 

Ye Spotted Snakes de es 


Book II. 


8. 
9. 
10 


It. 
12. 


The Red Cross Knight 
‘The Erl-King pa 
Music’s the Language “of the 
Blest above 
Foresters, Sound “the Cheerful 
Horn os 
Come, Fairest Nymp cai 
Under the Greenwood Tree 


3 . Book III. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

“ay, 


18. 


Hark! hark! each esa ner 


All in the Greenwood Shade . 

As o’er the Varied Meads I Stray 

As it fell upon a day 

Hark! hark! the Vees ‘of the 
Falling Flood _.. 

When the Moon is riding high... 


‘Book IV. 


How merrily we live _.. ° 
Lightly o’er the rapid Rhine 
When the Storms aloft arise 
Sigh net for Summer Flowers ... 
The May Fly ‘ 

Now the Storm begins to lour.. 


Dr. Callcott. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


dal 7 net I O 


Sir H. R. Bishop, 


os Cocke. 
J; yr Stevens. 
MP 


King. 
Samuel Webbe. 
R. F. S. Stevens. 


net I O 


Dr. Caticott, 
S. Webbe. 


Sir Henry Bishop. 
Sir Henry Bishop. 
Dr. Arne. 
net I O 
Sir H. R. Bishop. 
Sir H. R: Bishop. 
Samuel Webbe. 
Earl of Mornington. 


Sir H. R. Bishop. 
Sir H. R. Bishop. 


oan “on net I O 


Michael Este. 

Sir H. R. Bishop. 
Sir H. R. Bishop. 
Sir H. R. Bishop. 
Dr. Callcott. 

Sir H, R. Bishop. 


GLEES AND CHORUSES | IN FOUR PARTS. 


Book I, 


1. 


2. 
3 

4 
5. 
6, 


What shall he ee un killed 


the Deer?.. 
Now the bright Morning ‘Star... 
Hail, Smiling Morn 
Blest pair of Sirens , 
The Fisherman's ‘‘ Good- Night * 
Ode to St. Cecilia 


Book II. ai 


3. 
8. 
9. 

10, 

TI. 

12. 


Here in Cool Grot... 

Awake olian Lyre 

To the Moon : 

Oh! Skylark for thy wing 
When winds breathe soft . 
Hand in hand, with fairy grace. 


Book III. 


18. 


You think I have a merry heart .. 

Welcome to this place... on 

Hunting Song, “*O whither roams 
the Deer?’ 

O! for the Harp ‘whose strings 
of Gold... 

Majestic Night... 

Where the Bee Sucks 


Book IV. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


My Fatherland 

In prospect wide 

To Harmony... — ¢... ye 

Up! Quit thy Bower’... ‘ 

From Oberon in Fairyland ame 

Address to the Sun (O thou that 
rollest above)... 


‘Sir H. Bishop. 


Sir H. Bishop, 


net I Oo 


Sir H. R. Bishop. 
R. Greville. 

R. Spofforth. 

J. Staiford Smith, 
Sir H. R. Bishop. 
Samuet Webbe. 


net I O 


Earl of Mornington. 
F. Danby. 


. Sur H, Bishop. 


Sir H. Bishop. 
Samuel Webde. 
Dr. Cooke. 


net ££ 0 
Sir H. Bishop. 
Sir H. Bishop. 
Sir H. Bishop. 
Sir H. Bishop. 
William Jackson. 

net I Oo 
Sir H. Bishop. 


Sir H. Bishop. 
Sir H. Bishop. 


ae J. S. Stevens. 


R. F. S. Stevens. 


AUGENER & CO. Sole aibtiaies uth Newgate Strect, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place (opposite Conduit Street), W., London. 





THE SCHOOL OF TECHNIQUE 


AND EXPRESSION 


(“L'Ecote DE LA TECHNIQUE ET DE L’EXPRESSION ”). 


Exercises, Studies, Easy, Melodious and Progressive 
‘Pieces and Duets for the Pianoforte, by 


EE}. PAUAR. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS 
(With Continental Fingering). 
Fy ag TECHNICAL EXERCISES. Feica, aes 
8329a The Book of Scales ... ae we “ , ove “ay 
8325 The Book of Finger Exercises 5s- 


STUDIES. 

24 Easy and Melodious Studies (24 Etudes faciles et mélo- 
diques) 

zo Easy and Progressive Studies ‘(0 Etudes faciles et pro: 
gressives) .. 

20 Rhythmical Sketches, intended for the study of various 
rhythmical exp rhythmiques) ... 

The Cone of the Scale. Original Scale Studies in ail 

or and Minor as. In the Press) .« 

Mozart sob 12 Special and Preparatory Studies, intended 
as.an assistance to a cay artistic performance of 
Mozart's Sonatas oe 


MELODIOUS PIECES. 
Musical Sketches (Esquisses musicales). 
Easy Pieces 
Suite facile (Prelude, 
Gavotte and Gigue) 
Three Sonatinas ’ 
FOR THE ‘LEFT HAND. 
12 Characteristic Studies for the Left Hand. (/ the Press)... 
Suite for the Left Hand (Prelude, Aenean gaan omy 
bande, Bourrée, and Gigue) 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


12 Short, Easy, and Melodious Duets 
Styrian Dances. (/ the Press.) .. 


86, Newgate Street, 
I, Foubert’s Place, 








20 -Cheracteristic 


8316 Allemande, Bourrée, Sarabande, 


8315 


8332 
8331 


8591 
8592 


AUGENER & CO., London, E.C.; and 





FOLIO EDITIONS. 


PERLES MUSICALES. 


* Reeueil de Morceaux de Salon pour le Piano, 


1. S. NOSKOWSKI. Mazourka. Op. 23, No. 2 : me 
2. L, SCHYTTE. Berceuse ove = wo § 
3. E. a VALLE DE PAZ, Serenatelle al  popolar, “Op. 66, 

°. ae 
4 S&. NOSKOWSKI.. ’ Picador. Op. a7. » We 2 wd one on Z 
5. L. SCHYTTE. En Aval (Den Fluss hinab) ove ote os 
6. S. NOSKOWSKI. Monologue. Op. 27, No. 3 ... w 3m 
7. E. PAUER. Romance... eee « owe i— 
8. G, PFEIFFER. Le Réve d'Endymion 
9. SWAN HENNESSY. Study (Legato) 
10, L. SCHYTTE. La Nuit. Caprice ... 
11. ADOLF HENSELT. Petite Romance 
12. S. NOSKOWSKI. Dumka. Op. 29, No. 3 3- 


Turning to Messrs mer’s voluminous pianoforte music, we notice, first, a 
collection of ** Perles Musicales gathered from various contemporary composers, with 
due to the req of amateurs, and issued separately. Some dozea 
numbers are now available, and pianists of moderate acquirements cannot do better than 
secure them all, as representative of the sorceax de saéon in its best form.—7he Daily 
Telegraph, January 22nd, 1€91. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


I 
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Now Ready. 
A CONVERSATION ON MUSIC. 
By ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 
Translated for the Author by Mrs. JOHN P. MORGAN. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London, 
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1891-1892 NOVELTIES 


OF THE 


PE ACERS. | Ehabe beckudk ta 


TO BE HAD OF 


AUGENER & CO., Soze AGeEnTs FoR GREAT BRITAIN. 


PIANO SOLO. 


No. — 

2550a-c DORING. Op. 8. 25 Studies. 3 Books... 
2589a-c —— Op. 76. Preparatory Studies. 3 Books 
2540 GRIEG. Op. 43, No.1. Butterfly ... «. 
2429a,6 —— Op. 52. Songs, ries 2 Books 
2650 —— Op. 53. Two Melodies .. 

2651 —— Op. 54. Lyrische Sticke. Heft Vv. 
2652 —— Op. P. St , No. 4. Notturno 

2592a-c HABERBIE 


2551 JAELL. Op. 14. Fairy Dance is ho 
2552-4 LISZT. Ernani, Rigoletto, Trovatore ‘is 
2555 —— Valse Impromptu disk set ove 
2555¢ —— Ditto. Easy id 
2556a-6 RAFF. Op. 55. Frihlingsboten. 2 Books 
2557 —— Op. 55.) No. 12, In the Evening rary it 
2558a-c —— Op. 3 Sonatinas .... 

25590-¢ TAUSIG, “" Waltz-Caprices after Strauss .. 


R, dp. 53. Poetical Studies. "3 Books 
each 


each 


each 


oaik 


2560 —— Man lebt nur einmal ar after Strauss’ 


Waltz). Easy... 


PIANO DUETS. 


2649 DVORAK, A. Polonaise 
2591 HANDEL. 6 Organ-Concertos (Ruthardt) 
2596 HILLER. Op. 106. Opera without Words — 
1978a PIANOFORTE-ALBUM. (Favourite Pieces) 
" 6 RAFF. ag Ag 12 Pieces. 2 Books 

Op. 0,12, Tarantelle’ .., 
20 7 SPINDLER. Op. 296. 6 Sonatinas 


| TWO PIANOS (4 Hands). 
2563 RAFF. Tarantelle 


VIOLIN SOLO. 
2593 MAZAS. Op. 80. 8 Easy Melodies ... 
2504 —— Op. 81. 8 Melodies be 


2640 —— Petite Méthode (Tutor) ... ae 
2564 VIEUXTEMPS. 6 Concert-Studies ... 


TWO VIOLINS. 
2536 BRUNI. Op. 34. 6 Easy Duets 


2598a-c MAZAS. Op. 86. 9 Elementary Duets. 3 Books. 


1085f PLEYEL. Op. 61. 3 Duets ... 
1085¢ —— 3 Easy Duets 


PIANO AND VIOLIN. 


2546 GRIEG. Op. 19, No. 2. Bridal Procession, 
2547 —— Op. 35. Norwegian Dances... eve 
2565 a Op. ie he Bird in the Tree ... 
2560 —— Op. 37. 4 Songs without Words 

25674 —— Op. 43. Hungarian Rhapsody ... 

2567 —— Op. 44. American Rhapsody 

2567¢7 —— Op. 45. Irish Rhapsody... 

2567@ —— Op. 47. Scotch Rhapsody 

1093 LAUB-WILHELMY. Polonaise a 
2595 _MOZART. Sonatina-Movements ~... ai 


each 


Easy 


= 


HHH He HHS? 
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Lal 
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PIANO AND VIOLIN (continued). 


No, 
2568a-e RAFF. Op. 73, t 128, 1% 145. 5 Sonatas aNd 
2569 VIEUXTE PS. Op. 7. 3 Romances oa 

2570 —— Op. 8 4 Romances ‘ oe 

2578 —— Op.9. Hommage a Paganini nie 

2572 —— Op.17. Yankee Doodle... sf 

2573 —— Op. 18. Fantaisie sur Norma ... 

2574 —— Op.19. Second Concerto oa San 
2575 —— Op. 27. Fantaisie slave ... aso becuse 
2576 —— Op. 29. Andante and Rondo ... ado 
25772,5—— Op. 33. Bouquet américain, 2 Books... each 
2578 —— ‘The Last Rose of Summer ke Be ‘ee 
25794a-c —— > 34. 3 Tales. 3 Books _... .. each 
a5s80 —— Op. 35. Fantasia appassionata... Baas os htgen 
2581 —— Op. 38. Ballade and Polonaise.. ve 
2582 —— Op. 43. Suite (Preludium, Menuet, &c, s) die 
25825 —— Op. 43, No. 4. Gavotte ... Wea pei 


TENOR. 


2548 CAMPAGNOLI. Op. 22. 41 Caprices (Solo)... 
2599 PLEYEL, Op. 69. Duets for Violinand Tenor .., 
2549 SITT. Op. 39. Album-leaves for Tenor and Piano... 

2588 -—— Tenor School sas — ove gee 


VIOLONCELLO. 


2530 DOTZAUER. Violoncello School * 
2531a,5 —— Selection of Studies, 2 Books 
2532a-e —— Duets for Beginners. 5 Books 
2533 —— Op. 103 3Sonatas. ‘Cello Duet 


‘SONGS, &c.. 


BRAHMS, J. 6 Quartets for S. A. T. B., with piano 
accompaniment, Op. 112. sua — 

2646 Vocal Score ye ia seo 
2647 Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass pa «. each 
2648 —— 13 Canons for Female Velen. “G. ) In score 
2648a,5 Soprano and Alto parts Mi «. each 
24554, 2 GRIEG. Wood-Wanderings. Orig. ‘and low. each 
2583 HILLER. Op. 46. 6Songs for Alto. (G.) 
a584a,6 —— The Prayer. Orig. and low. ... ve each 
25852, JENSEN, Alt ‘Heidelberg. Orig. and low. (G.) each 
2604a LABLACHE.. Exercises for Soprano or Tenor ; 
2604 —— Exercises for Medium Voice 
2605a —— Vocalises for Soprano or Tenor . 
2605 —— Ditto, for Medium Voice pe 
2600 PANSERON. ABC. Book I. and II. ee 
2601 —— Exercises and Vocalises for Medium Voice 
2602 -—— Special Studies for Soprano or Tenor ... sag 
2545 POPULAR SONG BOOK. 1s Vocal Duets. (G.) 
2386a,5 RAFF, Album’'(r2 Songs). Orig. and low. each 
2587a-c ——- Love finds outthe way. h.m.1l ... each 


ORCHESTRA. 


2538 GRIEG. Op. 35. Norwegian Dances, Full Score - _ 
Parts per sheet — 
2539 —— Op. 53 Two Melodies for String-orchestra. 
Full Score 4 -— 
Quintet String Parts, each — 10 


= 


HHWWHHND NY HWHHNYHDDW? 
CYLWWoodbnrNWHdHHDHHWAD 


HWH HH HH HH HH eH HH 
Wis ee awed awe ee tel s 


NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUES of the PETERS’ EDITION to be had gratis of 


AUGENER & CO., Sole Agents for Great Britain, 86, NEWGATE STREET, E.C., and 1, FOUBERT’S PLACE, W., LONDON, 


INF FR AS ARO GA 
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LASSISCHE VIOLIN MUSIK BERUHMTER 
MEISTER des 17ten und 18ten Jahrhunderts. 


Nach den Originalwerken fir Violine und Bass (oder den vorhandenen 
Orchesterpartituren) bearbeitet und mit Vortragszeichen versehen 


von GUSTAV JENSEN. 
7401 Francesco Geminiani. Sonate I. i dur) .. 
7402 » IL (af moll)... 
7403 G. B. Somis, Adagio and cathe 
Pietro Nardini. Adagio ete 
J. B. Senaillé. Aria ... 
G. Pugnani. Sonate (E dur)... 
J. B. Senaillé. ° Sonate (G dur) se 
7406 Arcangelo Corelli. 3 Sonaten (A dur, E moll, £ dur) 
7407 Giuseppe Tartini. 2 Sonaten (G dur and G moll)... 
7408 is ” Sonate (Cc moll) ... 
7499 Sonate (Cc dur) ; Giga (G dur) 
7410 Henry Purcell, The Golden Sonata ee two Violins rm 
ne 


Piano) 
Francesco Geminiani, Sonate VIII. (D moll) 

Ausgewiihlte Sonatensitze 

L. Borghi. Sonate II. (Adur)..,. ide 
Sonate IV. (Gmoll) .. net, 
Antonio Veracini. Sonate (2 Violins, Piano, and Violon- 
cello ad lid.) ... net, 
Sonate. (A moll) ‘i net, 
G. Torelli. “Concerto (for two Violins and Piano) net, 
W. A. Mozart. Andante, Menuetto, and Rondo net, 
Arcangelo Corelli. Follia con Variazioni(D moll) _ net, 
W. A. Mozart. Adagio (& dur) ; Rondo w dur) net, 
F. H. Barthélemon. Sonate (E moll) oe net, 
G. F. Handel. Sonate (A dur) x co | Ret, 
Vivaldi. Sonate (A dur) ete ods Ge met, 
Veracini. Concert-sonate (E moll) .. net, 
AUGENER & CO., 86, New wate Street, EC; 3 and 

2; Foubert’s Place, 


7404 
7405 


7411 
7412 
7413 
7414 
7415 


7416 
7417 
7418 
7419 
7420 
7421 
7422 
7423 
7424 

London : 





NEW SERIES (FULL MUSIC SIZE). 
ORTRAGSSTUDIEN. Eine Sammlung 


‘ hervorragender und beliebter Tonstiicke alter Meister fur Violine 
mit Begleitung des Pianoforte bearbeitet von 


GUSTAV JENSEN. 


I. S. BACH. Air und Gavotte aus der p dur ape fir > wamened 3 
2. jos. HAYDN. Serenade . 

3. ——_ Adagio recitativo .. 

4. JEAN MARIE LECLAIR. Sarabanda und Tambourino 

5. F.M.VERACINI. Menuet .. ee ee ‘a 

6. G. TARTINI. Larghetto(G moll) .. o 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, conti 


AUGENER’S EDITION OF 


S. BACH’S ORGAN WORKS. In Single 
Numbers, Edited by W. T. Best. (Oblong folio.) 2. :— 


ae Series. ‘The great Preludes and Fugues, edited by 
T. Best. (Singly) :— 
mat % in c major 
2, in G minor 
3, in D major 
4, in £ minor 
5, in F minor 
6, i inG major 
7, in c major 
8, in A minor 
9, in D minor 
10, in G major . 
11,inC minor .. 
12, in E flat (St. Ann’ n's tune) 
13, in ¢ major 
14, in c minor 
15, in A major 
16, in B minor 
17, in c minor 
18, in £ minor 
SEconp Series. The Great Toccatas ond Fug! 
Fantasia and Fugue inG minor .., 
Toccata and Fugue inp minor _..., 
Toccata and Fugue in £ major 
Toccata and Fugue in c major 
Toccata and Fugue in F major 
Toccata and Fugue in p minor 
Passacaglia in’c minor.. 


Tuirp Sertss. 
Fantasias :-— 
Fugue in G minor 
Fugue in c minor 
Fugue in 8 minor 
Fugue in c minor os 
Alla breve in D major ... 
Canzona in D minor 
Fantasia i inc minor 
Fantasia in G major 


Fourtn Series, 8 short Preludes ml one ry 6 
Sonatas :— 


Short Preludes and Fugues. No. 1 inc majors 3; 2inD 
minor ; 3 in £ minor ; 4 in F major “ I— 


“On opening the volumes of Bach's Organ Works, the first aim to strike the eye is the 
size of oe note ‘heads,’ which, as the books lie upon the table, seems unnec essarily 
large. But place a copy side by side with ordinary organ music oo the desk of a ‘ three- 
decker,’ and it will be seen that attention has been bestowed upon a point of really great 
importance, although cne too often overlooked. The notes stand out clearly at that dis- 
tance, so that to a player of average eyesight a misreading ought to be an impossibility, 
Then come indications of tempo, both verbal and metronomic ; assistance to the per- 
former in matters of fingering and pedaling ; elucidations in foot-notes, of the old agre- 
ments, or Mani . $0 little tly, m the present day ; and, lastly, 
and even more important than all, from a‘ past -master ’ in the art, a guide as to the proper 

registering, or combination of ssubh to be adopted in each piece. 
‘Further, the text has been subjected to thorough revision, the editor going to the 
length of reducing the whole to manuscript in order to render the design of each work 
ly plaia to the student ; and the left-hand part, in particular, has been the 


Net- 
5. ds 


PAPC hea 


i od oe al 
Bebaso 


Giniasn Alla Breve, Canzona 


Saaaks a 


9854 








DANCE MOVEMENTS 
FROM THE WORKS OF GREAT MASTERS, 


ARRANGED FOR 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE (Augener’s Edition, No, 7387a—m). 
FLUTE AND PIANOFORTE (Augener’s Edition, No. 7793a—m). 


STRING ORCHESTRA: Two Viottns, Viota, V’ckLLo, and Bass 
(Augener’s Edition, No. 7151a—m). 

FLUTE QUINTET: Fture, Viotin, Viota, V'cELLo, and Bass 
(Augener’s Edition, No. 7152a—#). 


BY 


J. S. BACH. Sarabande from the Second Violin Sonata. 

G. F. HANDEL, Scherzo from the Concerto in G minor. 

JOSEPH HAYDN. Nachtwiichter Menuet. 

PIERRE MONSIGNY. Rigaudon from ‘‘ La Reine de Golconde.” 
W. A. MOZART. Minuet from the Divertimento in p. 
BEETHOVEN. Allegretto from “‘ Die Geschipfe des Prometheus.” 
MOZART. All’ ongarese from the Violin-Concerto in A major. 
CHERUBINI. Ballet-music from “‘ Ali Baba.” 

H. MARSCHNER. Tanzmusik from “ Des Falkners Braut.” 

J.P. RAMEAU. Chaconne and Musette. 

CHR. VON GLUCK. Musette from “ Armida.” 

PIERRE MONSIGNY. Chaconne from “La Reine de Golconde.” 


Price, net, 1/- each. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert's Place, Ww. "= 
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object of painstaking attention, the full extent of which will only be apparent to the 
practised executant, who knows but too well how the ‘ianer = are inextricably 
jumbled together even by Foc themselves, to say nothing of the doings of 
untrained copyists and ogee ot 

“ First come matters of simple notation. Mr. Best clears off redundant notes, 
accidentals. double stems, and the like, thus greatly facilitating the work Fo ah. 
student while nowise interfering with the iategrity of the text.”—“Resord” 
by Stephen S. S:ratton. 

“*Mr. Best's edition of Bach's ‘Organ Works’ goes bravely on. We have Nos. 17 
and 18 of the great Preludes and Fugues, and Nos. 19 to 24 of the miscellaneous com- 
positions, including the Toccatas and Fugues in C, E, F, and D minor, and the Fantasia 
and Fugue in G minor. All these are carefully, though not redundantly, * fingered’ by 
the eminent Liverpool organist, and turned out in excellent style."—ZAe Daily Tele- 
sraph, January 4, 1890. 

“Of Mr. W. T. Best’s edition of the great organ works of J. S. Bach we have not 
space to speak in detail; many of the deviations from the best texts are made with the 
evident intention of rendering the player's task easier by means of simplifying the 
method of writing the notes. . In the matter of clearness to the reader— 
a detail of greater importance to organists than to any class of musicians—this edition 
is ly the most y in existence."—7Ae Tires, February 15, 1890. 


AUGENER & CO.. 86, Newgate Street, London, E.C.; and 
%, Foubert’s Place, ice, Regent § Street, w. 


PRURED VOICES.—MR. CHARLES LUNN, 


Discoverer of the Natural Physics of Artistic Voice, attends London, 
For terms apply to Messrs. Ricordi, Regent Street, W., or to Mr. Lunn, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. ‘* It remained for a man, who is not only a deep 
thinker and investigator, but a musician, vocalist, and teacher as well, to 
discover the true action and office of the false chords, and their practical 
value in ‘training and developing the voice: I refer to Charles Lunn, of 
England.”—See ‘Vocal Reinforcement,” by Edward Myer, principal 
teacher in New York. 


PREPARATION (in Pianoforte and Theory) for 
ROYAL Lp ay. OF MUSIC. Miss O'REILLY (late 
gedent B.C.14 Yond Miss FEDARB, A.R.C.M. £4 45. per term. 
ins Jan. 7. Entrance Exam. Jan. 5, 11 to t, and Jan. 6, 2 to 4. 
idge Street, S.W. 
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OVELTIES OUVEAUTES Novelties, Violin and Piano—(continued). & @. 
published on (Nova) publiées _ SONATINES, arrangées en on oe Thome, te et en par- 
January. rst, 1892, by Le rer Janvier, 1892, chez tie sarees et doigtées ; omas. La par- 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and aor dase pstons ps hautes. 
1, Foubert’s Place, London, W. F. Rigs. Sonatine en uT (c) ' 


Raition PJANOFORTE SOLOS (a2 mains). F, KuHLAU, Sonatine en FA (F) 


Number. 
BARNETT, JOHN FRANCIS. BarcarolleinF ... INSTRUMENTAL. 
605s BENNETT, STERNDALE., 3 Romances. Op. 14, net 
6056 ———— Fantasia in A, Sedicated to Robert Bird EMILE. Sanssouci. ba (in Parts) : on 
Schumann, Op. 16 vos. Met 7096a For Bras d one cee 
HEALE, H. ‘Preparatory Pianoforte School. C :— Lon alt Sed oo oh mnallgg ects ~- 
61862 Part I. wenger ps Scales, perms nrg age 7og6e For Orchestra... i on, 
exemplifying all major and minor keys and a ; 
Time Signatures; I Technical Hawelies and VOCAL MUSIC. 
Studies ical oeeet BUCHANAN, M. M. “Good Night and Good 
KIRCHNER, F. La Fontaine, Morceau de Salon, Morning. ” Song) «ns 


re : CHAMBERLAYNE, E. A. Love Song (a) 
KERUER HaLitbay: aWiegenlied (in Te naar HEALE, H. Glees and Choruses from the Works of 
Studi tudes m foo adh ——— English Composers, arranged for 4 female voices. 
- ies, progressively arranged for advancement Series I. (to be sung without accompaniment), 
th } esa Fasc! dat hang special regard to For the purpose of practice an ad 44, Pianoforte 

Ga. 7. % m and parasing, © :-— accompaniment is added :— 
556-7 7 an _ Ly <= 17 Melodic oe 6 Glees and Choruses by Sir H. Bishop'and wae 

tee kson 
8324 MERRY MUSICIANS. Favourite Dances and other on 

— Pieces from the Works of oo - 6 Farin hong Choruses by Sir H. "Bishop and R. > ‘S. 
celebrated Composers of the 17th and 18t . ae 
centuries. Contents : Corelli, Couperin, Rameau, HEARNE, ISABEL. ‘Love i is ; Ours, Song... 
Scarlatti, Handel, J. S. Bach, Wagenseil, Muffat, KREUZ, EMIL, Five Songs for Mezzo-soprano. 
Hasse, C. P, E. Bach, Gluck, Mondonville, Kirn- Op. 19 (Children’s Voices, Wandering thro’ the 
berger, Haydn, Gossec, Dittersdorf, Wanhall, Meadow Sweet, Friendship, Dawlish Water, 
Grétry, Clementi, Mozart, Gelinek, Dussek, Waiting at the Gate), gto... o. = et 
Méhul, Steibelt, Weigl, Beethoven, Cramer, SCHUMANN, R. Farewell Song (Beim Abschied zu 
Woelfli, Spontini, Hummel, Field, Kuhlau, and singen), four-part song for S.A.T.B,,. with 
Weber. Arranged by E. Pauer. pianoforte accompaniment. Op. 84 oe «= 
Cloth, gilt sides and a ve ae UE SWEPSTONE, EDITH. Keen blows the Wind upon 


Paper covers es one os. a Ylebrig’s Si Vour-p: Y , 
Benes ~ 1 d In Pro oa : anatase Clebrig’s Side. Four-part song for S.A.T.B., net 


AUER, E. ‘The School ‘of Technique and 








Expression. Exercises, Studies, easy melodious BOOK ON MUSIC. 


and progressive Pieces :— RUBINSTEIN, ANTON. A Conversation on Music, 
8326 24 Easy and Melodious Studies (24 Etudes faciles et translated for the Author by Mrs. John P, 
mélodiques) ... net Morgan hin od. 1d he J ton =“Meet 
8319 20 Easy and Progressive "Studies (20 “Blades — 


et progressives) . : 
PERCIVAL, FRANK. A Wreath of Roses, A Col- SUGENES. & Co, Lenten 


pos of ni vada Melodies, arranged and City Chief Office: 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 
carefully fingered :— 
Silvery Waves, Wyman ... ase sy Only West End Branch: 1, Fouber-’s Place, W. 
Some Folks. 5S, C. Foster = Ks i nduit Str q 
Sweetest Rose, Bohemian Air... ee (oppos te Cond s eet) 
Swiss Herdsman, Swiss Air tee All Communications should be addressed as above. Cheques 
Tice Tice Toc, ItalianAir  .. a and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener & Co., and 


Trab, Trab. Kiicken oa ove ave crossed ‘* Lond d Midland Bank, Limited." 
STRELEZKIL ANTON. Morceaux:— —_ aise ects ten: mm 


No. 1. Valsette os8 eco 200 ee Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON, 
2, ‘Notturno en La majeur ag oes 
3. Surlarive. Morceau caractéristique 
Senta’s Traum, Spinnerlied 
- CONTENTS, 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 amie PAGE 
8sot PAUER, E. ‘Twelve short easy and melodious Tue Year 189t.. ° ue 
Duets (12 petits duos faciles et mélodiques), net Porrrair SKETCHES FROM THE Lire. Enrrep sy BiocrarHicus 
Minor. VII. Cart Tausic .. ee 
GAN. Tue Orcan Works or J. S. Bacu. Eprra BY Ww. T. Bust. 
BACH, J. S. Organ Works. Edited by W. T. Best. By STEPHEN S. STRATTON. (Continued) . 
Fourth Series (Oblong folio) :— Tue PIANOFORTR TEACHER: A COLLECTION oF ARTICLES IN- 
9854 Short Preludes and Fugues. No. 1 in C major; 2 in TENDED FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES, CONSISTING OF 
Dminor; 3inE minor; 4inF major ,,, net ADVICE AS TO THE SELECTION OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 
Pisces with REGARD To DiFFICULTY, AND a AS 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. TO THEIR PerRFoRMANCE. By E. PAvEr (continued) ee 
JENSEN, GUSTAV. Vortragsstudien, Eine Samm- Our Macazine or Goop Worps .._.. 
lung hervorragender und beliebter Tonstiicke alter Our Music Paces : omer aeemriias Saree (Penuxs Musicauis, 
Meister fiir Violine mit Begleitung des Pianoforte 0. 9 ee 
bearbeitet :-— LETTER FROM Lawac. ia a 
3. Jos. HAYDN. Adagio recitativo 3 — | Reviews or New Music AND New Epirions .. 
4. J. M. LecLAIR, Sarabanda and Tambourino 3 — | Orgras ANvD ConcEeRTS ie SNR ae 
5. F. M. VERACINI. Menuet wn . «+ 3 — | Musicat Norss.. . 
6. 


. G. TARTINI, Larghetto (G moll) ai ss 2 —| January Novgctigs or Aucewan & Co. 
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